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The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf welaam 
to its membership all persons who are interested in its work. Thus the privilege 


membership is not restricted to teachers actively engaged in the instruction Of; ul ‘ 


children, but is extended to include Directors or Trustees of schools for the deaf, J 


or guardians of deaf children, the educated deaf themselves who wish to aid By — 


weight of their influence and by their co-operation the work that has done so muslims 
them, and all other persons who may have had their hearts touched with a domme 
show their interest and to help on the work. 

Every person receiving a ‘‘sample copy’’ of Taz Association is if 
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of Directors) all rights and privileges of membership together with the publicatiam 


the Association, including Taz Association Review, for one year. To no 
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HUNGARIAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF: 


Former centuries did not engage much in charitable 
matters. There were only a few sporadic attempts at relief, 
which were confined to some of the capital cities and were with- 
out much influence upon the general welfare of the needy and af- 
flicted. There was an Institution for the Deaf and Dumb estab- 
lished in Vienna, Austria, at about the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. According to olden inexperienced times this was 
only done in a comparatively superificial way, but still it was 
a benevolent beginning, and in the course of time it prospered, 
the different classes being gradually improved until about the 
latter part of the eighteenth century it was in good working 
order. 

About this time, that is around the 1780’s, it happened that 
a traveller of Hungary was sojourning in Vienna, and among 
other things this Institution for the Deaf engaged very much 
his attention. This man was Andreas Chazar de Iolész, a citizen 

of Hungary and a lawyer by profession. 

Arriving at home and being much impressed by the Vienna 
Institution, it took him not long with his patriotic, benevolent 
and charitable nature, to make up his mind to establish some 
kind of an elementary institution on this line. For this purpose, 
to begin with, he proffered his house and adjacent garden at 
Rozsnyo, Hungary, and some money as a nucleus for an Insti- 


1Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, their instruction, history sus- 
tenance, and classification with regard to their sex, aptitude, and prelim- 
inary qualification, in the kingdom of Hungary, from the beginning up to 
the present time. 
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tution for the Deaf. This being done, Andreas Chazar put all 
his soul into developing his humanitarian undertaking, and soon, 
at his instigation, a similar but more practical and substantial 
institution was established by the Hungarian government at 
Vacz, near Budapest, and, in the year of 1802, was opened for 
use, 

By and by more establishments of this kind sprang up, sub- 
sidized by the government or by public charity or both, and Hun- 
gary has at the present time many good and well equipped in- 
stitutions for the deaf, and also two for the blind. These estab- 
lishments are located in the following places: 

One Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Temesvar; one 
Deaf and Dumb Institution at Arad; one Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tution at Kaposvar; one Deaf and Dumb and Blind Institution 
at Szeged; one Deaf and Dumb and Blind Institution at Iolsva; 
The above mentioned establishments are all under the control 
and management of their local authorities and supported by their 
city government and charity organizations. Then there are 
three more institutions entirely supported by the Royal Hun- 
garian Government, of course at the cost of the public treasury: 
They are the Royal Hungarian Deaf and Dumb Institution, with 
their new building at Vacz; the Royal Hungarian Institution for 
Deaf and Dumb at Kolosvar, and the Royal Hungarian Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb at Budapest. All these establish- 
ments are under the direct surveillance of the Royal Hungarian 
Minister of Culture and Instruction. 

Every institution is governed by a competent director, as- 
sisted by well trained teachers: The institutions are open to all 
children regardless of religion: Instruction is in Hungarian or 
German, or in both languages. 

The children are instructed in all modern branches, especial- 
ly in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, 
sketching, athletics; and girls also in different kinds of needle- 
work. 

The school term begins at all establishments on the first of 
September every year and ends at the end of June. There is no 


admittance during the school year. If a beginner that is in the. 


first class is kept out by sickness, he may enter, but not later 
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than October 15th, on a medical certificate. All children of 
sound health between the years of seven and ten, without regard 
to sex, nationality, or religion, are admitted. If later on it should 
appear that a child suffers with any periodical or incurable sick- 
ness, or mental or physical feebleness, incapacitating him for 
regular instruction, he will be excluded. The children are either 
boarders or day-pupils. Boarders either pay for their board and 
lodging, or are maintained on some charitable endowment. The 
tuition, everything included, is per school year 600 krowns, about 
$150, which is to be paid half-yearly in advance. Boarders of 
both classes enjoy all and the same privileges. Outside pupils 
have to be provided with their books and utensils by their own 
people. 

Admittance to a Royal Institution can only be procured on 
application to the Royal Hungarian Minister for Culture and 
Instruction. 

Boarders are provided with everything, with garments as 
well as all kinds of school supplies, and in case of sickness, with 
proper medical attendance free of any charge. Outside pupils 
can claim only instruction. For the moral and social conduct of 
outside pupils their parents or tutors are held responsible. Ap- 
plications for admittance to a royal establishment have to be 
made by parents or tutors before the first of May each year. 

Christmas holidays begin on December 23 and end on Janu- 
ary 2. 

Parents and tutors are informed every month of their child’s 
health, conduct and progress by the school authorities. 


EDUCATION OF PUPILS AND THEIR INSTRUCTION. 


When the institution at Vacz near Budapest was opened in 
1802, the instruction of the deaf all over Europe was very poor: 
only one or two institutions were known abroad, hardly any man 
occupied his mind with the thought of how to instruct or help 
the unfortunate Deaf, to say nothing of the poor Blind. The 
form of instruction was in the early stages of a meagre develop- 
ment, and it said that there were as many methods as there were 
teachers engaged in the work, though in a general way two chief 
forms developed, and singularly enough very opposite to each 
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other. One was the French, the other one the German form. 
At the time when, in 1779, the Vienna Institution was opened, 
only teachers were engaged there who got their training for in- 
struction of the Deaf in Paris, and as the first president, Josef 
May, of this new Vienna Institution was one of the Paris 
scholars, it was quite natural that the whole form of instruction 
was under a French spell, which proved very detrimental to the 
whole practical form of proceedings. Still looking to the near- 
est, apparently most successful institution in Vienna, the Hun- 
garian government decided to adopt the German form of teach- 
ing, at least for the beginning, and until something better de- 
veloped. Anton Simon, the first director of the first Hungarian 
Royal Deaf-Mute Institution, with his two assistants, Anton 
Schwarczer, and Samuel Kapwary and some minor teachers, 
proceeded entirely on the system of the Vienna school, accord- 
ing to which the pupils after all had to learn writing and reading, 
as well as the articulation or sound expression of the words. 

This kind of teaching produced but very poor results, and as 
the first Director, Anton Simon, died about this time, on the 3oth 
of August, 1808, Anton Schwarczer was appointed his succes- 
sor as director of the Deaf-Mute Institution at Vacz. 

This change of administration was quite a new chapter in the 
life of the institution, and by many practical new methods pro- 
duced very beneficial effects all around. He died in 1834, leav- 
ing some very valuable writings about the education of the deaf, 
and some of his works are still appreciated and used. 

The successor of Anton Schwarczer as director of the in- 
stitution was Leopold Nagy. The next was Anton Kollonits 
who from his entrance in 1845 conducted his office with great 
success until his death on November 21, 1855, when the newly 
appointed Michael Zsigonondovits succeeded him. 

From the beginning of this deaf-mute institution up to this 
time, except for the periodical improvements in some of the teach- 
ing forms, there has been but little change in a general wayincon- 
ducting the administration of the establishment and the educa- 
tion of the children. Everything proceeded in a prosperous, 
healthy progressive way, until a growing sentiment appeared 
against the double instruction of the deaf-mutes in the Hun- 
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garian and German languages. It was stated that the Hun- 
garian language in its expression is too harsh and single words 
not rounded enough to be useful and practically applicable for the 
best form of language with the deaf. 

In the year of 1866, when Michael Zsigonondovits, the 
director of the establishment at Vacz at that time, went to 
Vienna to attend the meeting of the Directors of the Austrian 
Institutions, it was expected that the clear German form of in- 
struction would be introduced also in Hungary, but to the great 
disappointment of everybody, when the director came home, it 
had been determined to keep up the old form of instruction. This 
went on until 1873,when Charles Fekete,the sixth director of the 
institution, began the movement to abolish the old-fashioned 
sign language and to introduce the German mode of instruction, 
that is, by speech, the main attention being di1ected to the read- 
ing of the lip-movements, which makes the pupil more apt for 
conversation with the outside world. The beginning of instruc- 
tion in this new method had some difficulties to surmount, es- 
pecially with the pupils that were already familiar with the old 
teaching; it took a good many years to make the pupils forgot 
the former impractical forms, and to accustom themselves to the 
new but easier ways of expression and communication. This im- 
proved condition proceeded very successfully, until on the 8th of 
July, 1889, Charles Fekete died, and Francis Krenevits stepped 
in as director of the institution. The administration of this new 
chief was only short lived as after a two years’ very active 
service, he died on the 8th of July, 1891. He was succeeded by 
Ignatz Privar as director but he handled the affairs of the estab- 
lishment only three years, being appointed director of the Royal 
Hungarian Institution for the Blind in Budapest, 1895. In this 
year Alexander Borbély, the present occupant, was appointed 
director of the establishment in Vacz. 

According to the Statistical Review of the Hungarian Deaf- 
Mute Institution at Vacz, there were at the opening of the estab- 
lishment in 1802 only twenty pupils, increasing until the end of 
the year to twenty-four. Today, a century later, we have 151 in 
the school. At the beginning there were four teachers, while 
we have today twenty. During the past hundred years there 
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were admitted in all 1410 pupils to the institution, the number 
increasing by three or four every year, seldom more until very 
lately, as for instance in 1894. Thirty-three then were admitted, 
and in 1895, fifty-three. There were among the admitted ones 
882 boys and 525 girls, respectively sixty-two and thirty-eight per 
cent. In 1901-2 the newly admitted ones include seventy-five 
per cent. boys, and twenty-five per cent., girls. The boys have 
always been more numerous than the girls. 

Besides the institution at Vacz there are other deaf and 
dumb establishments in different parts of Hungary and the next 
we shall mention is the one in the city of Temesvar, which was 
opened in 1889-1890. It has at present seven classes with fifty- 
eight pupils, supported mainly by the city but assisted also by the 
state with a regular yearly contribution and an endowment of 
one hundred thousand florins, left by Alexander Bonnaz, Bishop 
of Csanad. The term is eight years. Another prominent deaf- 
mute institution is that of Kaposvar. This was established at 
the expenses of the town, with some assistance from the county 
and state, and opened in 1902, with five divisions, five teachers 
and forty-three pupils. Still another establishment is that of 
Kolozsvar, built by the city and county and subsidized partly by 
the state. It was opened in 1901 with forty. There is also the 
deaf and dumb state school in Budapest; it has a palatial build- 
ing and was opened with great ceremonies in 1901 with six divi- 
sions and sixty-seven pupils; the term of instruction is eight 
years. The Deaf and Dumb and Blind Institution at Kecskemet 
was built in 1900, and opened in 1901 with three divisions and 
thirty-one deaf scholars and eleven blind; the expenses were con- 
tributed by the city and county and the establishment is sup- 
ported in the same way. A new deaf and dumb and blind in- 
stitution was built in Szeged in 1902-3 by the city and opened in 
the latter year. At present it has only two divisions which will 
be enlarged to eight divisions and for twenty-sixth students. It 
is supported wholly by the city. There has been one big build- 
ing appropriated by the city of Iolsva, the birthplace of Andreas 
Chazar, for its transformation into a deaf and dumb and blind 
institution in honor of their countryman. The entire mainten- 
ance in all future is to be provided by the city of Iolsva. Another 
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establishment, though only in a small way, was opened on Octo- 
ber 15, 1901, at the city of Eger with but eight pupils to begin 
with. It is intended to enlarge it during the coming years and 
support it entirely by contributions of the community. 

The Hebrew Deaf and Dumb Institution at Budapest should 
not be forgotten. It was founded by the munificence of the late 
Anton Fochs, died on May 31, 1874, who willed the handsome 
sum of 400,000 florins for the erection of this establishment and 
for the support and education of indigent Hebrew boys and girls, 
with the condition that every year also two pupils of non-Hebrew 
descent shall be admitted, instructed, and provided for. The 
term is from six to seven years, the age of training is from seven 
to fifteen. There are five men and three women teachers be- 
sides the director Leopold Griinberger, who is himself a well 
trained educator in this line. Since the opening of this institu- 
tion in 1881, there have always been from eighty to one hundred 
pupils present, and all are free boarders. In conclusion must be 
mentioned the Jubilee Festivities held with great pomp at Vacz 
and in Budapest for the commemoration of the establishment of 
the first deaf and dumb institution of Hungary in the year 1802. 
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“GRASPING THE MEANING AS A WHOLE.” 
EDWARD B. NITCHIE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, in her address before the 
Fourth Summer Meeting of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech at Chautauqua, emphasized the 
value to a speech-reader of the “power of grasping the meaning 
of what is said as a whole, from possibly a few words, or even on 
parts of those words.” She deprecated the time wasted in trying 
to ‘decipher the words one by one,” calling such deciphering “the 
slowest, most uninteresting and the most difficult method of 
speech-reading.” But the result of the “power of grasping mean- 
ings as whole” is “the understanding of every word spoken as 
surely and a thousand times more rapidly than by the mechani- 
cal word by word deciphering. It has the further advantage of 
allowing the speaker to speak almost as rapidly and indistinctly 
ae If one is to go out into the world and read 
the ordinary careless half-uttered speech of the generality of man- 
kind, it is necessary to cultivate the habit of going as straightly 
as possible to the point.” 

An experience of several years both as a speech-reader and 
as a teacher of speech-reading to the adult hard-of-hearing, con- 
vinces me that Mrs. Bell is altogether right. A short time ago 
I attended a lecture by the Rev. Dr. Rainsford on The Church of 
the Future. The first half of the lecture he spoke rather slowly, 
and I understood almost everything. Any good speech-reader 
could have done the same. But for the last half of the lecture he 
became excited and spoke very rapidly, so that it would have 
been impossible for any speech-reader to understand every word. 
I lost much, but I got enough to follow the argument, the sense 
of the discourse, all the way through, and I enjoyed the lecture 
from beginning to end. A speech-reader employing the “word 
deciphering” method would, for this last half of the lecture, have 
been hopelessly at sea. 
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More and more have I come to feel that this power of grasp- 
ing meanings as wholes is the most valuable accomplishment a 
speech-reader can have. To develop this power on the part of 
my pupils has become increasingly one of my chief aims from the 
very beginning of the instruction. Not that I disbelieve in, or 
neglect, the careful study of the positions, but that I have come 
to feel that even this theoretical knowledge is of less importance 
than skill in grasping meanings as wholes. It is this skill, when 
innate in a person, that makes the “natural born” speech-reader. 
Among my pupils, an analysis of those cases where exceptionally 
rapid progress has been made has convinced me that it was just 
this skill that made such progress possible. Some of them, even 
after expert instruction, still remained woefully ignorant of the 
positions. Their theoretical knowledge was small; but they had 
a practical skill unsurpassed by many whose theoretical knowl- 
edge was much greater. 

Speech-reading contains,and always willcontain,an element 
of “guess-work.” The only way that absolute accuracy in word 
deciphering can be attained by the speech-reader is to have the 
speaker adopt slow utterance and a gross exaggeration of the 
organic positions. For all ordinary purposes, instruction on 
such lines means time, effort and money thrown away. A speech- 
reader trained to be dependent on slow speech and “mouthing” 
has a mighty poor crutch to carry him through this world. 
Nevertheless, to a certain extent, guess-work can be eliminated 
for all mouths and all manner of talking. A thorough knowledge 
of the positions and drill with each position singly and in com- 
bination with other positions, will do much to accomplish this. 
The aim of the instructor in speech-reading should therefore be 
twofold, namely, to eliminate guess-work as far as possible, and 
to develop the power of guessing. This latter aim I think has 
never had the attention it deserves; it is really the aim to develop 
that quality which makes the “natural born” speech-reader. 

It has been my privilege to have among my pupils a number 
who had previously had instruction in the word deciphering 
method, all of whom seemed to have come to a point beyond 
which they could not pass. Seeing where the trouble lay, I 
directed my energies in each case to develop their latent but 
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neglected powers of guessing, or of grasping meanings as wholes. 
The results in each case have been excellent. One case I have 
particularly in mind. The pupil had had one year’s instruction 
when I began with her, but she could understand me only when 
I spoke slowly, very distinctly and with frequent repetitions. At 
the end of three months, with two lessons a week, she could 
understand me in conversation at perfectly natural speed, with 
scarcely a repetition in the course of halfan hour. Of course she 
had become familiar with my mouth, but she had made corre- 
sponding progress in her intercourse with others, though not 
having attained quite the skill she had with me. 

A funuamental pre-requisite of this power of guessing, as 
Mrs. Bell has said, is 1 good vocabulary. This is something I 
take for granted on the part of my pupils, as they are all adults 
and only “hard-of-hearing.” My methods of developing the 
power vary somewhat with the pupil. With all I make it a point 
never to exaggerate or “mouth” the positions. Slow, careful ut- 
terance I permit myself only at the outset, and endeavor to in- 
crease the speed and naturalness of the utterance just as rapidly+ 
as the progress of the pupil will allow. Unaccented vowel sounds 
are given their true unaccented values. When we realize that 
these unaccented sounds constitute about one half the vowel 
sounds in ordinary speech, the importance of avoiding false ac- 
cented values for them is evident if the speech-reader is to be 
trained to cope with the “generality of mankind.” 

I find it helpful to.read familiar, but not memorized, passages 
from favorite authors. The selection is read through without 
interruption, and’ even though words and sentences be lost, the 
pupil must endeavor to follow along with the thought and “let 
the dead past bury its dead.” The speed of the reading is reg- 
ulated by the capacity of the pupil. Many variations of this 
method of practice and drill are possible, according both to the 
pupil and the personality of the instructor. 

As the pupils become more advanced, I take up with them 
what I call “lecture work.” I have prepared talks on various 
subjects of interest, the outline of which I give to the pupil. This 
outline shows the progress of my thought and enables the pupil to 
keep in touch therewith. Only when the thought is hopelessly 
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lost do I stop to repeat. A few of the subjects may be of interest: 
“A Visit to the Wayside Inn,” “Hunting Coon,” “Custer’s Luck,” 
“A Legend of Florence” (a story), “Jonathan Edwards, His 
Life and Influence,” “Ralph Waldo Emerson, His Life and In- 
fluence,” ‘““The Conquest of Mexico,” are some of the titles, given 
in order according to the difficulty of the subject-matter. I do 
not memorize the talks, preferring to clothe the thought in col- 
loquial language. 

Employing these and other methods of developing the power 
of grasping meanings as wholes has had uniformly favorable re- 
sults. Each pupil must be treated as a unit, and his or her special 
difficulties studied and met with special work and drill. Adaptive 
instruction along these lines accomplishes wonders even with 
those slower and duller pupils who could never be made success- 
fully speech-readers by word deciphering methods. 
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HOW TO INTEREST PUPILS IN READING." 
BETTIE B. SPENCER, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


What more can be said than has been said and written upon 
this subject? The first thought that suggests itself is, create 
within the child a desire for books and what they contain. Yes, 
but when does a child first feel this desire? 

Few deaf children naturally like books; most of them need 
direction that they may learn how to appreciate their companion- 
ship. The little child sees books and handles them, but they do 
not mean anything to him until he finds out that the printed page 
has something to reveal, that it is the key which will admit him to 
the unknown. 

Book-making may be called the initiative. The child makes 
a book in which he writes all words and expressions learned, as 

A boy, 

A girl, 

A man, 

A ball. 

He speaks, writes, and represents each by drawing, associat- 
ing name with object in each instance. 

Soon little sentences are learned and treated in the same 
manner, as,— 

The boy has a ball. 

The ball is round. 

The ball is red. 

His compositions and journals are also written in this little 
book of his own making. 

As soon as the printed form has been learned, give the 
child books; much is learned by the mere handling of them. 
He will be interested in the words which he knows. Pictures 
do their part, too, for they suggest to the child what the book 
contains. 


*A paper read before the Deaf Section of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, December 30, 1903. 
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We want to give to our pupils the reading habit and arouse 
their interest in every way possible. In their library reading, 
the older pupils will be interested in keeping a list of the books 
which they read. 

Children in the third grade can tell name of book, author, 
and something about it. As they advance through the grades, 
book reviews may be written and kept in this form: 

Name of Book. Author. Opinion of Pupil. Remarks. 

It is a good plan to offer a prize to those who read intelli- 
gently a certain number of books in a given time, also special 
merit to boys and girls giving best reviews during the month. 

Have selections memorized. Even the second and third 
grades can learn quotations and here mount the first steps of 
literature. 

Some one has said, “He best performs life’s little duties 
whose mind is filled with higher thoughts.” Do we realize what 
it means to lead the child to see the beautiful in some memory 
gem or selection? 

Let the boys and girls become familiar with pictures of 
authors; teach their names so that they may associate quotation 
with author. As they advance and take up the master-pieces of 
literature, interest is much deeper when some knowledge of the 
author has been attained. 

Choose an author for the month and have pupils throughout 
the school make a study of the one chosen, little children learn- 
ing name and quotation, while the older ones have a book in 
which they write a biographical sketch, quotations, and poems 
which they have learned, also a list of selections read. In this 
way they keep all knowledge gained of the author. Pupils en- 
joy collecting pictures of authors studied. 

In the upper grades the pupils’ interest may be awakened by 
the study of such poems and masterpieces as, Hiawatha, Snow- 
bound, The Courtship of Miles Standish, Evangeline, Enoch 
Arden, Julius Caesar, Merchant of Venice, and others, for in the 
study of these they have an oppcrtunity to become acquainted 
with the principal characters connected with tite several stories. 
The interest may be so aroused, in such nieces, ‘hat they will ap- 
preciate the thought and even the style of the author. 
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Do not be afraid of the many new words that will appear. 
This only increases the pupils’ vocabulary. Perhaps we cannot 
drill upon all of them, but select for such purpose those that the 
child will meet in his everyday life. 

When the study of any one of these stories has been com- 
pleted, have the children reproduce it, illustrate, and make book- 
lets; they enjoy doing this when thoroughly interested in the 
subject. 

Paraphrase, tell stories from the classics, and reproduce 
short selections. Literature games do their share in creating 
interest. 

I. Authors’ game. 

Collect pictures of authors, mount them and see who can 
recognize most. In this way pupils become familiar with names 
and faces., 

II. Another game is to hold up a picture and call for a 
quotation or selection from the author. 

III. A child may represent an author by giving a character 
sketch, and the class may guess his name. Benefit gained: knowl- 
edge of author, lip-reading, and powers of expression. 

IV. Write names of authors on slips of paper and pin them 
on the backs of the pupils; they must find out whom they repre- 
sent by asking questions. 

V. Give quotations, names of books and poems; have the 
pupils guess the authors. 

How much there is that will correlate with the subject matter 
of other studies! In geography much has been written that is 
both pleasing and interesting. Pupils are always eager to know 
more than just what is given in their text books, so here the op- 
portunity is great. 

Newspaper work does its part also, for in what can you find 
a greater scope than in current events. As soon as boys and girls 
become interested in this direction, they will bring in quantities 
of material bearing upon happenings in all parts of the world. 
When these have been discussed, you see how much geography 
and current history have been learned. 

Cut articles from papers and magazines, paste them upon 
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sheets of paper, write questions below, and have the pupils find 
answers by reading the article. 

In history the opportunity is perhaps greater, for we have 
sO many poems and master-pieces in which are fine descriptions 
of American life and manners, which correlate with different 
periods in the development of our country. 

A few of these are: Evangeline, and The Courtship of Miles 
Standish, already mentioned; Rip Van Winkle, Grandmother’s 
Story of Bunker Hill, Paul Revere’s Ride, and Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in. 

In nature work acquaint the boys and girls with Shelley, 
Bryant, John Burroughs, and others who have always seen the 
beautiful in things around them. 

We who are teachers, in what way can we better fit our chil- 
dren for the future than to develop in them a love for reading, for 
when this habit has been established their education will go on. 

We all agree with Dr. Bell that books are the best language 
teachers. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 
THE VOICE." 


EVELINE I. KINSEY, TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
OF THE DEAF, EALING, LONDON. 


The production and management of voice is an important 
part of our oral work, and the following suggestions may be 
therefore of use to young teachers of the deaf in saving their 
own voices and developing those of their pupils. 

In all teaching there is more or less strain on the vocal or- 
gans, and we often hear of loss of voice and sore throat in con- 
sequence. 

Voice economy is the keynote of good, clear articluation and 
speech, both of which should be easy and never forced. Force 
is not only unnecessary, but distinctly hurtful. The basis of full, 
firm, and pure tone is deep and copious breathing: there can be 
no natural and long-sustained speaking conducted with ease 
alike to speaker and hearer, without the proper management of 
the breath. Breath control is a most important point, and in- 
spiration and expiration should be practised. Breathing in re- 
pose is quiet, but after exertion it is quick and deep. Singing 
and speaking are physical and emotional exercises, and increase 
the breathing, making it deeper, fuller, and more rapid. The 
voice will not be properly developed until the power to breathe 
deeply and quickly has been acquired. 

The breath should enter the lungs through the nose, the air 
entering thus being filtered, warmed, and moistened before it 
reaches the lungs. 

Dr. E. Symes Thompson, Consulting Physician to the 
Brompton Hospital and Chairman of the Society for Training 
Teachers of the Deaf and for the diffusion of the German system, 
says: “Deaf mutes breathe mainly through the open mouth, hence 
arise a narrowing of the nostrils and palate, a thickening of the 
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lips and tonsils, and granular degeneration of the mucous mem- 
brane lining the posterior nares and pharyngeal wall. In con- 
sequence of this mouth breathing and disuse of the nose the sense 
of smell is lost,and closure of the eustachian tube with secondary 
injury to the tympanic cavity occurs. The senses of smell and 
taste give warning of noxious matters from which we ought to 
escape, thus therefore the absence of the sense increases the 
danger. The main evil, however, of mouth breathing is this:— 
The air which should be warmed, moistened, and filtered in its 
passage through the nose enters at once into the respiratory or- 
gans, in too dry and dusty a condition to be suited to the delicate 
pulmonary membrane. The dry unsifted air sets up chronic 
catarrh, which spreads to the eye, the ear, and especially into 
the lung.” 

The same authority says that deaf children should be special- 
ly watched in their sleep, and the lips gently closed when found 
open. 

We should breathe deeply with well set muscles and erect 
chest, but without conscious effort. A proper and comfortable 
position of the body will greatly help in this. The position should 
be erect, the chest raised, the shoulders down and back, the chin 
slightly drawn back, the waist held back, and the eyes looking 
level. Correct carriage and position of the body affect the breath- 
ing far more than appears at first sight; and when once these are 
attained they should become habitual and be perfectly free, un- 
restrained, without effort and self-consciousness. The voice is 
a most sensitive organ, and any self-consciousness or conscious- 
ness of effort will effectually destroy the clearness, fulness, and 
beauty of its tone. This is especially the case with deaf children. 
Most of us know how different is the child’s “school voice,” when 
its thought is concentrated upon the effort it is making, to the 
same voice when it is uplifted naturally and spontaneously in 
play: the one is harsh, constricted, and often delivered with effort; 
the other is free, natural, and sometimes almost musical. The 
more easy, quiet, and unconscious of effort the breathing is, the 
better the tone of the voice will be. 

Every tone requires for perfection a certain quantity of 
breath, which cannot be increased or diminished without injury 
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to strength and sound; if the supply of breath is deficient the 
voice will be flat, feeble, and the pitch lowered; if the supply of 


‘breath is too great the voice will be rough and jerky. With a 


nervous, eager pupil, whose words come rushing out with gasps 
of breath, it is a good plan to stop the speaking, and make the 
child breathe (of course with closed lips) slowly and deeply three 
or four times; this steadies and controls the breathing, and the 
subsequent speech will be better and more natural. 

With regard to voice, the three essentials for tone are Force, 
Pitch, and Quality. 

In considering Force we must remember that it is always 
present in some degree as a quality, and the abuse of it is so 
general and so hurtful, that it seems to indicate that the only sug- 
gestions wanted are those dealing with the restraining of this 
power. The degree of force which may be obtained under cer- 
tain stimulus is indicative of the physical condition, and any at- 
tempt to use an amount of force which does not appropriately 
belong to the individual produces a strained effort most disagree- 
able to the listener’s ear, besides being dangerous to the voice 
itself. Force cannot do the work of quality: if that were possible, 
the person who had the strongest voice would be the best speak- 
er; instead of which, the element of force in such a voice is often 
a detriment. We should aim for quality, and the proper degree 
of force will come. 

Pitch is the elevation or depression of the tone of the voice, 
adopted at will according to the nature of the utterance. It is 
questionable whether in giving expression to strong emotion the 
adjustment of pitch is not entirely instinctive. All changes in 
pitch are produced by certain adjustments of the vocal cords. 
When the voice is not properly supported by the breath, and 
when the chest sinks during vocalization, the result will proba- 
bly be a minor cadence with a die-away effect; the tone is flat- 
tened and suppressed as if the voice were under a blanket, and 
sometimes the higher notes are never reached. 

The effect of emotional and physical conditions on the pre- 
vailing pitch is very great. Many people under the influence of 
a slight nervous strain will use the voice at a much higher key 
than the normal one. This shows effort, and emotional tension 
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reacts on the nerves and increases the strain. This is specially 
apparent in cases where there is a lack of physical vitality; and 
usually if deep, calm breathing and steadiness of voice can be 
resumed, the voice will drop to its natural key. 

The pitch should not be raised much in order to be heard, as 
the probable result would be failure. 

Quality is the third essential in the voice and the most im- 
portant part of force. It is the kind or character of voice, and is 
the element independent of pitch or melody. Every person’s 
voice has an individual quality by which we recognize him, and 
this quality 1eacts on those present to a great degree. A fretful 
or aggressive voice will rouse anger in the person listening, and a 
tender voice will sometimes move to tears. There is a close con- 
nection also between the facial expression and tone: it is difficult 
to give a very angry speech without the facial expression show- 
ing anger, or to give a sharp, sudden order with an expression 
of placid, amiable content. There is almost always a contraction 
of the facial muscles where there is any feeling of anxiety or ir- 
ritation. Now although our deaf pupils do not hear our voices, 
they are specially quick to notice our facial expression and to 
reflect it in their own; and as surely as we enter a class-room 
feeling listless, possibly out of heart, and discouraged in our 
work, so surely (unless we very carefully guard against it) will the 
feeling show itself in our voice and expression, and be reflected 
in the faces of the children we are going to teach, and our face 
will have created the feeling in their minds. 

The elements of pitch and tone have their part in the effect 
produced because they also respond to the condition of the 
speaker, but it is the quality of the voice that moves and sways 
the emotions. 

In considering how far quality can be cultivated, we must 
remember that physical conditions affect quality, but these con- 
ditions can be greatly modified and improved by training the or- 
gans in their right use, and by change, if necessary, in the physi- 
cal condition. For instance, a nasal tone is often the result of the 
mouth and throat not being sufficiently opened, the uvula being 
dropped, and the tongue pushed up; if these physical conditions 
are altered, the nasal tone will disappear. Habitual quality de- 
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pends partly on the formation of the vocal organs, which differ 
slightly in different individuals, and partly on other conditions 
which should be under our control. We can vary the size and 
shape of the sound chamber by raising or lowering, thickening 
or flattening the tongue, by using the muscles of the throat in dif- 
ferent ways, by the position of the lips, and by various other 
means. 

It may be said that all this attention to the voice requires 
time, and that already teachers have more than they can do to 
give their pupils a good command of language. But surely it is 
time well spent since it will result in a pleasanter and more 
natural voice, and in improved general health. 

I cannot conclude these few remarks without gratefully ack- 
nowledging my indebtedness to Miss Mary Johnson for many 
of the suggestions contained in this paper. We at Ealing have 
received much kind help and many valuable hints from her 
lectures on Voice Production. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE EDU- 
CATION OF THE DEAF. 


G. FERRERI, PALERMO, ITALY. 


[We have succeeded in arranging with the author, Prof. G. 
Ferreri of Palermo, Italy, for the re-publication of his work, “The 
American Institutions for the Education of the Deaf,” in THE 
ASSOCIATION REVIEW, and in this number present The Foreword 
and Chapter I. The remainder of the work will appear serially, 


_ in subsequent numbers, until the publication is completed. We 


feel sure this reprint in English will be welcomed by the readers 
of the Review, who already know Prof. Ferreri well and favor- 
ably as a thinker and writer, through his contributions to various 
American and English publications ——Epitrors REvIEw.] 


THE FOREWORD OF THE ITALIAN EDITION. 


There should not be any need of it, but at present it is the 
custom to present one’s own prose with some pretext or other 
to the gentle reader, and I do not wish to make an exception. 

I will say therefore that I publish these notes—quite other 
than musical—for the simple reason that it gives me pleasure 
to do so. This then is the cause, of whose verity I trust no one 
will doubt. 

As to the object, it is quickly explained. I know that many of 
my colleagues have not (for neither had I before going to the 
United States) a clear idea of what the educators of the Deaf 
have done and are doing on the other side of the Atlantic to im- 
prove the condition of those deprived of hearing and speech. 
And one cannot get this clear idea from following the publica- 
tions which come to us from there, nor from reading the par- 
ticularized accounts given to us by European visitors there, for 
their accounts are in fact meagre and one-sided. May my sum- 
mary opinion not displease the colleagues who preceded me on 
their peregrinations! I could easily demenstrate that either their 
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visit was too hurried, or that their intention was to give an il- 
lustraton of some thesis, as for example, that of the excellence 
of the combined system. 

But after all, no one can deny the truth of the adage that 
four eyes can see better than two. It will not therefore be pre- 
sumption in me if I endeavor to bring a modest contribution to 
the general knowledge of the educational work for the Deaf in 
the United States; that is to say, in the country which, according 
to Mosso, “not only most approaches Europe in the field of 
science, but indeed surpasses her.” 

It must also be noted that I call mine a modest contribution, 
as a warning to the friends who from excess of kindness and 
esteem, expect more of me than I am able to give. My friend 
Marius Dupont, to quote one of the most noted names as well 
as one most dear to me, alluding to my journey to America, wrote 
in the beginning of 1902 these words, which were for me, I con- 
fess, an augury and an encouragement: 

“On nous annonce que le Prof. J. Ferreri fait en Amérique 
une voyage d’études. Avec cette belle sincérité que tout le 
monde lui reconnait, le maitre italien ne manquera pas de publier, 
a son retour, une relation de sa visite aux écoles Américaines, 
qui ne manquera ni de piquant, ni d’ intérét. Aprés la cloche 
d’ Heidsiek et celle de Lars Havstad, nous aurons la cloche de 
Ferreri, un vrai carillon, et qui fera du bruit et de la besogne.” 
One may see from these words that the colleague of the Na- 
tional Institute of Paris expects more from my account than I 
really propose to give in publishing it; and I should regret it if by 
the force of contrast, the bright fancy of my friend Dupont should 
lessen the effect of my observations, which have no other ob- 
ject than to give an idea of the vigorous and intelligent work of 
our colleagues of America. Of one thing however I am sure, 
and that is of the sincerity of the opinions which from time to 
time I feel authorized to express. If self iove does not blind me, 
I think I have thoroughly examined the state of affairs before 
giving my impressions the form of judgments, and also I think 
I have avoided hurried generalization, having proceeded slowly 
and carefully in the examination of the special conditions of the 
American schools. In order to do this I have utilized in criti- 
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cal comparison the judgments and information given by the 
most competent men on this subject, whom I had the good for- 
tune to meet in my travels. This was necessary in order to under- 
stand the purpose and aim of the Institutions visited, as well as 
those I was not able to visit on account of the distances, or be- 
cause I found them closed on my arrival. 

Besides I found myself in the most favorable conditions of 
liberty and independence for judging of the educational work for 
the Deaf. 

Free from any preoccupation as to the eventual effect of my 
criticisms favorable or no, I had no reason for disguising the 
truth in Italy in order to make friends in America, just as when 
in America I did not need to hide my opinions in order to pro- 
cure the friendship of the colleagues of Europe. 

My first plan for the publication was to develop from the 
notes taken on the spot a detailed account of the schools visited. 
But in re-reading these notes I perceived that many things had 
been repeated with a tiresome monotony, because in visiting the 
Institutions of America one meets always and everywhere the 
very best hygienic and pedagogical conditions. So my notes 
would have been too much alike, and instead of giving a general 
idea of the organization of the American schools, might have 
instilled into the mind of the reader a doubt that my researches 
had only been made in those Institutions which were the best 
provided and the most wisely directed. Hence I have preferred 
the form of a report, founded upon the subjects most necessary 
and which best correspond to the study of the special questions 
of our pedagogy, alluding to particular persons or places only 
when the importance of the facts demands a well determined 
and circumscribed subject for discussion. 

As to the manner of publication, I had thought of offering 
these notes to the readers of my magazine, “The Education of the 
Deaf,” so as to give them a proof of my gratitude; but the publi- 
cation in this way would have taken too long a time, and there- 
fore they would have lost much of their interest and importance; 
not being other in substance than a chance publication. 

May the following pages testify to the unalterable affection 
which binds me to the sacred cause of the Deaf, and may they 
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serve to excite a spirit of emulation among my colleagues, for 
whom and from whom the progress of our special pedagogy is 
to be expected. 


May I, 1903. 


CHAPTER I. 
Tue AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF. 


To those who read with care what has been written by the 
different travellers, who for different reasons, and at different 
times, have visited the United States, there cannot escape a cer- 
tain contradiction in their various judgments. The contradic- 
tion consists in this: while they generally speak of America and 
of the Americans as a very young country and people, one ob- 
serves in the account certain circumstances which betray the ex- 
istence of faults belonging to an ancient, historic ambient. Even 
Mosso, who studied in America the most interesting moral and 
religious problems and the most vital questions of education and 
of modern culture, did not escape such a contradiction. 

It is not difficult however to explain the cause of this phe- 
nomenon, if we reflect that the American people itself is simply 
the result of the fusion of the various nationalities of Europe. 
This inherent fact is impressed at every instant on the judgment 
of the visitor, who in the cities and in the country of the United 
States is obliged to make many and varied observations upon 
the contingencies of life and on the various manifestations of 
custom, education and social relations. 

Although my object in visiting the United States was one of 
the most limited, still I also had the opportunity of observing 
many sides of American life. Hence I was able to find the rea- 
son of the contradiction just referred to, and this has facilitated 
my study of the principal questions of education and of the in- 
struction of the Deaf in particular. 

Now, if I were obliged to state in a very brief summary all 
that I had the opportunity of observing and studying in respect 
to the special Pedagogy of the abnormal, I would simply say that 
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in America one finds here and there the same defects of which 
they complain in similar institutions in Europe; but that while 
here they seem to strive to rival each other in maintaining the 
statu quo, to the shame of every progress; there they wish to go 
ahead at any cost, and the prosperity of the Nation as well as 
that of single States and Cities is such that little by little the nec- 


_essary moral and material means are supplied for the greatest 


possible improvement of the educational work. 

But I must limit these notes to the schools for the Deaf, and 
I will enter at once upon the subject. 

The schools now existing in the United States for the educa- 
tion of the Deaf are, according to the last statistics, 123, and may 
be classified as follows: 

57 Public boarding-schools or institutions of the city or state. 

50 Public day-schools. 

16 Private schools or institutions. 

Should we wish to.examine this classification more partic- 
ularly we would find: 

1. That in the first group there are some mixed institutions, 
that is, boarding-schools which also receive day scholars; 

2. That in each of the three groups they have Kindergarten 
schools for the little deaf children who are not yet of a school age; 

3. That while the largest institutions are boarding-schools 
with hundreds of pupils, the day-schoois are calculated as class- 
es with from 5 to 50 pupils; 

4. That in the third group are included the private board- 
ing-schools and denominational schools, almost if not quite in- 
dependent of any official surveillance; 

5. That they are trying to extend more largely the form 
of the day-school, as they believe it is the most favorable to the 
education of the Deaf and to their Oral education. 

All this results from a first examination; but I shall have oc- 
casion to return to each of these particular points. I cannot 
refrain however fzom noticing here that even the advocates of the 
day-school have a certain tenderness for the boarding-school, 
especially in respect to very young children. This fact is a suf- 
ficient explanation of why also in America the much debated 
question of what kind of school is best adapted to the education 
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of the Deaf, cannot be resolved in a more decided and general 
manner. 

The one form of instruction or the other may be possible 
and even necessary in one place, while for many reasons it may 
not be practicable in another place. In every single case the 
form of the school must be subordinated, not only to the condi- 
tion of the fumily and the geographical distribution of deaf-mut- 
ism, but also to the conditions of the existing institutions which 
have traditions and models which can only be modified by the 
slow and gradual action of time. 

Because it is not permissible to speak of the United States 
like a nation of Europe, the United States is too vast a country 
to be spoken of as a whole, morally compact, or as of an organic 
intellectual unity. There is in opposition to this not only its 
vastness and its various grades of culture and civilization, but 
also the questions as yet unsolved of north and south, of east and 
west. 

All are agreed in one opinion, and that is that “the United 
States is the greatest nation in the world.” This no one can con- 
tradict, although one may make the necessary reservations when 
it is proclaimed to be the most highly developed, the most civ- 
ilized, the strongest country, etc. 

Another circumstance which cannot be doubted is the un- 
limited liberty for every kind of initiative. This fact, even while 
restricting my observations to the limited field of my researches, 
made me wonder sometimes, and I always remained in doubt, 
if the centralization of the State is really a blessing as regards 
culture and education. 

In the United States the Federal Government does not in- 
terest itself in education, and the State Government leaves the 
private initiative free until such a time as its work shall be pro- 
claimed an institution of public utility. Then the State Govern- 
ment and the City Administration intervene to assure the exist- 
ence of the new institution. This intervention is nothing else 
than the simple application of a legislative act, uniform for all. 
The benefit of elementary instruction cannot and should not be 
the privilege of a few. Therefore either the children can attend 
the common schools, or as in the case of abnormal children, they 
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are in need of special schools. In the one case as in the other the 
Government must provide for the rights of the people without 
making distinction of religion or patrimony, or the condition of 
greater or less wealth of the family, who may demand of the 
State or City Government whatever school they prefer for their 
unfortunate children. In case the school chosen is not situated 
in the place where the family resides, the child will be sent to it at 
the exnense of the Government without further question. 

But in order to understand better the above classification, 
we must notice that many fine institutions have been started and 
are being started, we may say, every day, by the initiative of the 
Board of Education. This Board acts as an Office by itself, and 
is composed, in the different States, of persons who have been 
appointed to this position by the free election of the people, in- 
dependently of other administrations or political offices. 

Other Institutes which may boast a certain antiquity and 
with it their own traditions, possess an administration of their 
own for the maintenance of the establishment, the school fur- 
niture, and for a supplementary portion for the maintenance of 
the pupils. 

Others still receive an annual subsidy from the public ad- 
ministration, or a fixed contribution for each of the pupils re- 
ceived at the expense of the State or City chosen by the parents 
of the pupil as noted above. 

This organization which assures the existence of all the in- 
stitutions, however they may be initiated or managed, does not 
however exclude a vast field of action which is left to private 
charity under the form of voluntary offerings and annual or per- 
manent subscriptions. I was present myself, in the Capital of the 
United States, at a real and veritable collection, made at the same 
sitting after a public examination, for the benefit of a Kindergar- 
ten which was entirely supported by the state of Pennsylvania. 
To me this seemed an anomaly, but the words of those who pro- 
moted the collection and the silent response of those who placed 
their offerings in the plate, persuaded me that there was an ad- 
mirable harmony between the Government and private individ- 
uals, between the citizens of one State and those of another; 
this together with the observation of similar facts convinced me 
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that the Americans do not waste time in discussion when they 
believe they can do a good work. 

This variety of systems and this community of sentiment 
redound to the well-being and increase of the institutions. One 
might think that the unbounded liberty given to private under- 
takings, extended as well to the methods of teaching, might some- 
times deviate or hinder the pedagogical and didactic develop- 
ment of this or that institution. But as far as I was able to ob- 
serve this drawback is remedied by the lively spirit of emulation 
and by the reciprocal morai and intellectual influence exercised 
constantly by the Press, by lectures (which in the United States 
constitute the principal and most efficacious means of culture), 
and by the Congresses and the visits which the educators of the 
various schools make to each other. 

This last circumstance is not hindered either by differences 
of religion or of didactic aim. 

There is in fact an incessant competition in doing good and 
in seeking the best methods; and in order to attain the goal de- 
sired they do not pay attention to anything else but the well-being 
of the Deaf and the improvement of their condition. In this 
competition neither the Government nor private individuals take 
any thought as to the limits of their action. The Government pro- 
vides according to the provisions of the legislature which acts 
in the different States; the private citizens respond according to 
their circumstances and their feelings to the invitation of the 
Board of Education for securing the fulfilment of those provis- 
ions which are considered necessary for the progress of the 
school and for the assistance of the pupils. 

In order better to explain the supplementary office of private 
charity in behalf of the schools for the Deaf, we may add that 
the toys and museums of objects, for example, in many of 
the schools (Kindergarten section) have been provided by the 
friends of the deaf children, obtained for them by the Board and 
by their teachers. In other schools this provision is extended 
to the furniture, clothes and food and even to “articles de luxe” 
as one might say, such as musical instruments (pianoforte) for 
the recreation of the teachers, and instruments for auricular in- 
struction (akoulalion and the like). 
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Another example is afforded by the railroad and electric com- 
panies who grant the necessary tickets to the pupils of the day 
and also of the boarding-schools for a daily attendance at the 
school, or for their spending their vacation with their families at 
home. | 
It will not be thought an exaggeration when I say that 4 
. in every place from the largest cities to the smallest villages of 
the United States, the finest and most commodious buildings 
are those dedicated to the instruction of the children of the com- 
mon people and the public libraries. Given this favorable cir- 
cumstance for the National culture, it is not surprising to find 
that also in the United States the schools and institutions for the 
» Deaf are such as could be envied by any nation of Europe. 
When one visits the American institutions for the Deaf one can- 
not help calling to mind, by the law of contrasts, the miserable 
condition of the majority of our institutes, and from the associa- 
tion of ideas one remembers the meanness of the public schools | 
in many communities in Italy. Then the reason of the little or 
no efficacy of our laws for compulsory primary instruction be- 
comes evident. One may say that in the United States the chil- 
dren of the poor are never so well off as when at school, and the 
reason of this well-being is very simple. In Italy they made the 
law for compulsory instruction before they had the schools or the 
teachers. In the United States they provide first of all for the 
comfort of the school as regards sanitary arrangements, and then 
| invite the children to attend it. There the program is: either 
( well done or not at all. 

That which is said of schools in general, can be repeated 
without any modification of the special schools and institutes 
for the Deaf. These have some really superb establishments, 
situated generally in the midst of green fields or meadows. The 
necessary divisions for the class-rooms, dormitories, shops, etc., 
are arranged upon the plan ofa plurality of buildings. Although 
co-education of the sexes is a fixed principle, yet they have sep- 
arate places for recreation, for study and for work. When one 
observes the material wealth of the institutions of America where 
water, light and heat are freely distributed according to the needs 
with convenient machinery, one’s thoughts turn to our schools 
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and the scanty means at our disposal. The inferiority of our in- 
stitutions in comparison with similar ones in the United States 
is such as cannot be remedied even in a distant future. Ours 
have a defect of origin, that is, of having been located in ancient 
buildings, in the midst of the town, without a free circulation of 
light and air; and added to this defect of origin is that of develop- 
ment, because even in the best financial conditions the Board of 
administration would never be able to free themselves from the 
sordid opinion that it is better to enlarge and repair old ruins, 
than to undertake the expense of building new buildings. There- 
fore it happens that certain institutions, which in the altered finan- 
cial condition, could have been made ex novo, have remained 
simply patched-up old houses. 

In America when they construct an institution of education, 
they do not think only of the present moment, but also study how 
they can best provide for an increase of buildings, and so they 
secure an area of land of which the present institution occupies 
only a part. The rest serves to separate the building from the 
street, and offers to the pupils a delightful place for recreation 
and games in the open air. This is really one of the most pleas- 
ant impressions which the European receives when he admires 
the great institutions of New York, Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, of Northampton and Hartford, to mention those only most 
noted in Europe. Another favorable impression is received in 
observing the richness, good quality and practical usefulness of 
the equipment of the school-room. For each instruction they 
have every necessary objective material, such as maps, models, 
colored pictures, albums of pictures and of photographs, and 
scientific instruments, and books of every kind are always at 
hand for the use and observation of every pupil. Besides in their 
library and reading-room, the pupils also find in their class-rooms 
dictionaries and encyclopedias, books of reference for history, 
geography, literature and art. Besides this the pupils are al- 
lowed full liberty to bring into the class such objects as fruit, 
flowers, plants in pots, photographs, engravings, illustrated pos- 
tal-cards, newspapers etc., every thing in fact which can afford an 
opportunity for instruction, for a lesson upon things. and facts, 
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for the explanation and the acquisition of the most varied vocab- 
ulary and of the knowledge relating to it. 

In this manner they develop in the pupils that education of 
the aesthetic sense and the love of nature which makes so small 
a part of our teaching. Our pupils remain too often, because of 
the lack of such a liberal instruction, in isolation and ignorance 
of the most simple and most cheering sources of intellectual en- 
joyment. 

After all that has already been said, it seems superfluous 
to speak more at length of the equipment of the school-room, 
always adapted to the height of the pupil; of the fine arrange- 
ment and appearance of the desks and the implements of the 
shops; of the machinery employed as the source of motion, light 
and heat; of the bath-rooms, the gymnastic hall, the dormitories, 
dining rooms, offices of the Principal and of the Administration. 
It is sufficient to say that every thing in the American institutions 
is not only in good condition, but also arranged in the best pos- 
sible manner; and everywhere one is impressed with the fact that 
nothing is done for the eyes of the visitor, but solely and entirely 
for the needs of practical life, and for the comfort of the pupils 
and teachers. 
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DISCIPLINE. 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS. 


There is no stronger evidence of the failure of work in the 
class-room than lack of discipline. Lack of discipline means lack 
of attention; lack of attention—failure. 

The power of command is to a certain extent an inborn 
power, the gift of God, but even without that natural gift, there 
comes with the cultivation of the intellect, if we but use it cor- 
rectly, a like development of the power to command and to con- 
trol the minds of the children placed in our care. 

It is the natural instinct of a child to obey. Early in life he 
obeys because he admires; later, because he has learned in his 
daily intercourse with the one who cares for him, not only to 
respect but to love her, and he wishes to please her; and now, 
having won his admiration, his respect, and his heart, comes the 
real life lesson of obedience, that he should obey because it is the 
duty he owes to himself, his loved ones, and God. 

The earliest lesson a child should learn in the school room, 
is one of obedience. This obedience should be quick, positive, 
and happy. Early in his calendar of school life, the child has 
learned that what the teacher requires is a reasonable demand, 
and that his obedience to this demand brings happiness and pleas- 
ure both to himself and to those around him. The teacher, on 
the other hand, has had to give untiring, individual study and 
thought to the temperament and characteristics of each child. 

It is a frequent failing of a teacher to have in her own mind 
set rules for the control of the children under her, and to require 
of all a like obedience to her code of laws. Remember that no 
two children can be controlled or corrected in the same manner; 
the method used successfully upon one child may reduce another 
to a deplorable state of obstinacy—and there is absolutely noth- 
ing harder to amend than an unfortunate mistake on the part of 
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a teacher who has used upon some child a method of control 
which has awakened the stubborn quality in a heretofore yielding 
disposition. Just here let me suggest that lack of confidence and 
timidity are frequently mistaken for stubbornness. 

Because a child loses his temper, is sullen, ungovernable, and 
perhaps even throws himself upon the floor and refuses to obey, 
is no reason at all why a teacher should consider that severe, 
abrupt punishment should be administered. If the child displays 
this sort of temperament, his is a nervous, excitable, and quick- 
tempered disposition which needs all the gentleness possible. 
Be kind BUT FIRM with him, cool-headed and passive (in fact, 
no teacher has a right to undertake a “severe case of discipline” 
if she herself is angry). 

Show the child, if only by the expression of your face, how 
surprised and disappointed you are at his conduct—look it, feel 
it, act it, and yet, withal, kindly but firmly imsist upon his doing 
as you say, and EXPECT HIM TO OBEY YOU AT ONCE, without 
words or argument on either his part or yours. 

The more obstreperous the child, the more exacting should 
be the teacher in her quiet demand of obedience. If a teacher 
has started out to conquer such a pupil, she must conquer that 
pupil in the full sense of the word. 

Do NOT COMPROMISE, for in so doing a teacher has proven 
herself weaker than her pupil, and he knows it far better, perhaps, 
than she realizes. 

No matter for what misdemeanor—slight or otherwise—re- 
proof be given, sulkiness should be positively forbidden. 

It seems inconsistent to say, punish a child, then require 
him to look pleasant—but such should be the case. It is not 
a teacher’s aim to anger a child: anger only excites further 
disobedience. 

Then, by all means, when the reproof—be it severe or slight 
—has been administered and you have succeeded, drop it, ap- 
parently forget it, and forbid any reference to it from other mem- 
bers of the class. The lesson has been taught and happiness 
again pervades the school-room, but the remembrance of the de- 
termination of the teacher to have her commands obeyed will 
have found a deep place in the memery of the entire class. 
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Cultivate the spirit of happiness and good feeling among 
your pupils; receive John’s complaint that Charles pushed him 
with such a mingled look of reproof, surprise, and laughter to- 
ward both of them that they will realize that both the acts of do- 
ing and telling were wrong and childish. Do not dwell upon it. 
The quicker such things are passed over the better, and the more 
surely will both children have profited by the silent expression of 
reproof. 

And again,—every hour in the day put yourself in the place 
of the pupil. Remember that you, too, were a child once. 

Let us suppose that a pupil sees something ridiculous in 
school and begins to laugh. How many of us are there who can 
recall just how hard it was to suppress laughter on occasions? 
Have sympathy, then, for the child whose laugh gets beyond his 
control and every now and then breaks out afresh. Remember 
in your own case how a quick word of reproof somehow stirred 
up such a commotion within you that to stop laughing seemed 
impossible. Instead of this reproof, ask the pupil why he is 
laughing, let the class enjoy it with him, and in this way his ner- 
vous condition, for such it is, will have had sufficient vent, and 
other pupils, perhaps, will have learned a lesson in seeing the 
humorous side of life—and humor is sadly deficient in our deaf 
children. 

Establish between yourself and your pupils a friendly com- 
radeship which results in hearty freedom and honesty. Laugh 
with them; joke with them; play with them—and yet, be so sure 
of your control over them that you may say at any moment, 
“That will do now; let us get to work again’—and be imme- 
diately obeyed. 

Such periods of relaxation not only lessen the tension on 
the child mind, but establish a sympathy and good feeling be- 
tween teacher and pupils which go to make the school-room life 
brighter and more wholesome, and the hours spent therein the 
happiest hours of a child’s life. 
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ELLEN HARRINGTON SWETT. 
LUCY M. SANDERS, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA. 


In the death of the subject of this brief sketch, Ellen Har- 
rington Swett, the New England Industrial School for Deaf- 
Mutes at Beverly, Massachusetts, has sustained a loss which 
seems irreparable to those who knew and loved her best. 

Miss Swett was born in Henniker, New Hampshire, in 1854, 
and being of sturdy New England stock, strong of character, 
calm and dispassionate of judgment, of solid education, with the 
clear understanding of the needs of the deaf given to one of deaf 
parentage, she was eminently fitted for the difficult position which 
she so successfully filled for twenty-five years. During twenty- 
one of these years, she was Principal of the school, with the in- 
centive of loyalty stimulating the best of her ability. 

Loyalty to her father, William B. Swett, who died four years 
after he had founded the school at Beverly, led Miss Swett to 
put aside all advantageous opportunities to labor elsewhere—in- 
deed the trait which marked her as unusual among many was 
her utter self-abnegation, love for, and thoughtfulness of, others, 
even to the moment before her death. Being ofa retiring disposi- 
tion, disliking the lime-light of publicity, she lived her life quietly, 
unostentatiously. Her friends, and they were legion, were quick 
to appreciate, giving her all praise and encouragement, so that 
she had the sweet happiness accorded to few of knowing in life 
how much she was beloved and respected. 

When her sudden death, which occurred March 30th, 1904, 
was announced, the Beverly Citizen said: 

“Her death causes universal sorrow in this community. 
Her modest dignity and unpretending grace, won the hearts of 
all with whom she came in contact. She had a rare gift in the 
management and training of children. Her rule was that of love. 
Those who came to her ignorant, untutored, unruly, found a 
home and a mother’s care as well as wise, intelligent, progressive 
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teaching, and her influence is felt in many, distant homes. Her 
self-sacrificing spirit and untiring devotion to the cause to which 
she had dedicated her life, bring to every mind and to many a 
lip the ‘Well Done’ accorded to the good and faithful servant. 

“The summons found her at her post of duty where she 
always could have been found whenever a call came for any ac- 
count of her work. The high ideals set for the school should 
be kept up and the work go on, but the support and encourage- 
ment of all will be needed and doubtless will be freely given in 
loving memory of her who labored so faithfully for the uplifting 
and happiness of deaf-mute children.” 

Thou art gone, Ellen! But thy life was not lived in vain— 
the memory of thy beautiful sweetness of character shall abide 
with us forever. That the influence of that memory may stim- 
ulate us to emulation of thy Christian strength, courage, patience, 
and broad charity will be the unending prayer of a sorrowing 
sister. 


PROGRAMME OF THE MEETING OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

TION, ST. LOUIS, 1904. 

The Department of Special Education of the National Edu- 
cational Association will meet in St. Louis, June 28 to July 2, 
1904. The meetings will be held in the Exposition grounds, 
and the “Inside Inn” hotel has been selected for the head- 
quarters of the Association members All the meetings are to be 
held in the afternoon. This arrangement is made to give people 
a chance to visit the fair in the morning; in the afternoon, when 
they are tired of walking, they can sit down in attending the meet- 
ings of the various departments. 
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The following programme for the meetings of this Depart- 
ment has been arranged: 

Wednesday Afternoon, June 29, 2 o’clock. 

1. President’s Address: John W. Jones, M. A., Superin- 
tendent of the Ohio Institution for the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb, Columbus, Ohio. 

2. What Teachers may learn from the Model Schools of the 
Deaf and Blind and their Exhibits: S. M. Green, B. S. D., 
Superintendent of the Missouri School for the Blind, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

3. Sight and Hearing in Relation to Education: Oscar 
Christman, Ph. D., Professor of Paidology, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 

4. Business: Appointment of Committees. 

Friday Afternoon, July 1, 2 o’clock. 


1. Report of Committee on Statistics Relative to Chil- 
dren in the Public Schools of the United States who need 
Special Methods of Instruction: Percival Hall, M. A., Professor 
of Applied Mathematics and Pedagogy, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C., and Secretary of the Committee on Statistics 
of Defective Sight and Hearing of Public School Children. 

2. The Chicago Hospital School for Nervous and Delicate 
Children; its Educational and Scientific Methods: Miss Mary 
R. Campbell, Secretary and Treasurer, Chicago, Illinois. 

3. The Teacher and the Defective Child: M. A. Goldstein, 
M. D., St. Louis, Missouri. 

4. Business: Reports of Committees; Election of Officers. 

Special concessions on the combined cost of admission to 
the Exposition and membership in the Association, and special 
rates for entertainment for members have been secured. For 
information on this point, as well as programmes of all the 
meetings, rates of transportation, ticket conditions, and other 
details, address Mr. Irwin Shepard, Secretary N. E. A., Winona, 
Minnesota. 


Joun W. Jones, 
President. 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 


THE DEAF SON OF CROESUS IN GREEK LIT- 
ERATURE AND IN AN ITALIAN WORK OF ART. 


The explanation which was recently given in the magazine 
Atene ec Roma of the three scenes so exquisitely sculptured in the 
Borgherini chimney-piece, by Benedetto da Rovezzano, has led 
Mr. Ferreri to compare the various accounts given in Greek liter- 
ature of the sacrifice of Croesus. 

It seemed worth while to extend the researches made, as to 
that part of the legend referring to the deaf-mute son of Croesus, 

Herodotus refers twice to him in the first book of his His- 
tories. The first time when he narrates the premature death of 


the other son of Croesus, and how the father in order to dissuade 
him from going to that fatal hunt, said: “For you are indeed my 
only son; the other one, spoiled as he is by his deafness, I cannot 
count a son.” This is of great importance as showing the opinion 
of the ancients in regard to the social condition of the Deaf. 
Herodotus then continues to relate how Croesus had a deaf-mute 
son, intelligent and good,andthat he had tried every means for his 
recovery, even sending to consult the Oracle of Delphus, who had 
replied: “It were better for thee that he remained mute; he will 
first speak in an evil day.” 

Afterwards the same author says that when the fortress of 
Sardi was taken by the Persians, a soldier rushed upon Croesus 
to kill him, and the deaf-mute son filled with terror at the sight 
exclaimed: “O man, do not kill Croesus!” These were his first 
words, but he continued to speak for the rest of his life. Herod- 
otus then relates of the sacrifice and salvation of Croesus, but 
does not refer again to his son. 

Xenophon says nothing of Croesus’ sacrifice, but relates that 
when the city was taken, Croesus was led a prisoner to Cyrus, 
who inquired of him if it were true that he was a favorite of the 
gods. Croesus told him how he had sent many times to the Oracle 
of Delphus to know whether he should have sons, and that the 
Oracle replied he should; “but,” added Croesus, “they have been 
of no good to me, for one remained mute and the other died in the 
flower of his youth.” (Cyclopaedia). 
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One of the fragments of Nicolaus Damascenus gives an ac- 
count of the sacrifice of Croesus: ‘The Persians built a funeral 
pile to which Croesus, bound hand and foot, was conducted. 
Croesus begged to see his son, and when he came the father could 


not refrain from weeping, whereupon the deaf-mute son with tears 
and sobs embraced him crying aloud: “Alas, father, of what use 
is your piety? When will the gods help you?’ Then turning 
to the Persians he said: “I implore you to burn me also, for I 
am as much your enemy as is my father.” And the weeping 
youth begged to be led to the funeral pile. “I cannot outlive 
you, father,” he said, “what hope remains for me in life? Since 
my birth I have only been a trouble to you and to myself; when 
you were fortunate I avoided you for shame of my defect, and 
now that you are unfortunate I have recovered my voice, but 
only that I may lament our disaster.” The father admonishing 
his son not to despair, mounted the funeral pile, and the son lift- 
ing his hands toward heaven cried: “O Apollo and all the gods 
whom my father adores, come now to his aid and do not permit 
that piety should die with him.” Saying this he tried to force 
his way to his father. Croesus was seated on the pile, and they 
relate that he prayed to Apollo to help him. The weather had 
been very cloudy, and when Croesus had prayed the sky suddenly 
became very black, there was thunder and lightning, and a heavy 
rain extinguished the flames of the funeral pile. 


Thus Herodotus, Xenophon, and Nic. Damascenus, although 
disagreeing as to the circumstances of Croesus’ capture, all make 
mention of the deaf-mute son of the great King of Lydia. Other 
authors, as the poet Bacchilide, made no mention of him, but re- 
late the story of the sacrifice of Croesus and his salvation by 
Apollo. 

Ctesias alludes to the fact of Croesus’ son having played an 
important part in the capture of his father, but does not mention 
his deaf-mutism. From these various accounts of the episode, it 
is evident that the Florentine artist took the account of Nic. Dam- 
ascenus for the subject of the beautiful allegory sculptured by 
him on the noble chimney-piece in the Bargello at Florence pre- 
served. These three scenes sculptured are as follows: At the left 
is the son of Croesus, who implores Apollo to save his father, the 
God being represented with his bow and arrows; in the center is 
Croesus with his soldiers on the burning funeral pile, and above 
are dense clouds and the miraculous rain descending to extin- 
guish the flames; at the right is Cyrus on his throne commanding 
the liberation of Croesus. The subject of this work of art has 
never been before explained, not even by Vasari. 
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This may be considered as one of the many legends relating 
to the miraculous cure of the dumb. Mr. Ferreri dedicates a 
special article to miraculous cures in ancient times in order to 
demonstrate that such was not the case of Croesus’ son, and 
explains the legend as follows: Admitting that in the dramatic 
moment of the attempt on the life of Croesus, his deaf-mute son 
may have come to his aid with inarticulate cries which were in- 
terpreted as: “O man, do not kill Croesus!” For, as articulated 
speech cannot be acquired except with long practice, it cannot be 
understood literally that he continued to speak for the rest of his 
life; besides afterwards when Croesus spoke with Cyrus, he toid 
him that the Oracle did not deceive him in regard to his sons, as 
one had remained mute and the other died in the flower of his 
youth. 

It is an ascertained fact that the ancients did not think of a 
relation of cause and effect between deafness and mutism; that 
is, as respects poets and writers; the students of medicine had a 
more or less clear idea of this relation. It is also a curious fact 
that in Greek and Latin the words deaf and dumb are used indis- 
criminately for dullness of the senses or of the mind; but the 
reason of this is clear when we reflect that in every age language 
appeared to be the surest sign of human intelligence. The 
rational consequence has been from Justinian down that the deaf- 
mute has been considered stupid and dull. 

In the present case the son of Croesus was certainly a verit- 
able deaf-mute, and as such was of no possible use to his family, 
many vears before. 

Without pretending to give definite explanation of the epi- 
sode, one must believe that the improvised speaking (Herodotus) 
and the later oratorical speech (Damascenus) of Croesus’ deaf- 
mute son, is a poetical and pathetic legend originated by the fact 
of deaf-mutism in an intelligent person, and placed in evidence by 
many circumstances, among others that of the social position of 
the father, the premature death of the brother, the treaty with the 
enemy, and perhaps his own consignment as a hostage. From 
these circumstances joined to those of the capture, sacrifice, and 
salvation of Croesus are derived the literary embellishment ren- 
dered evident in the comparison of the various versions by the 
authors quoted. 


In conclusion, all that seems historically true is the fact of 
deaf-mutism of Croesus’ son, and the important fact for us, of the 
absolute abandonment in which the deaf were left by the ancients, 
on account of the prejudice they had that their defect separated 
them from social intercourse and reduced them to a non-value in 
practical life—Condensed from the Educazione dei Sordomuti. 
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A SCIENTIFIC CONTRIBUTION TO THE SOLUTION 
OF TWO QUESTIONS. 


The general statistics of the census, as well as those more 
particular ones in regard to the number of Deaf in the schools, 
demonstrate the fact that there are more males than females 
among the Deaf. 

Although many explanations have been offered of this phe- 
nomenon, the question as yet remains unsolved. G. Ferreri, 
in comparing as follows some recent publications, has thought 
to bring a contribution towards the elucidation of this problem. 

In a recent pamphlet “On the mortality due to congen- 
ital malformation,’ Raymond Pearl has studied the question 
whether or no man is more subject to irregular structure and its 
consequent anomalies than woman. Havelock Ellis has already 
replied in the affirmative to this question in his essay “Man and 
Woman.” Mr. Pearl, in examining the statistics of the United 
States as to death caused by defects of structure, found the fol- 
lowing data: 

Mortality of males 1.469. 

Mortality of females 1.226. 


One must however take into account that there are a greater 
number of men than women living, but even then the relative 
excess of mortality must belong to the masculine sex. 

But, according to Pearl, this does not prove that the mas- 
culine sex 1s more subject to alterations of structure; it might 
however prove that the defect is greater in degree in males than 
in females, which could be proved by the age at which death oc- 
curred, as the quicker a malformaton kills, the more intense it 
must be. The relative statistics however demonstrate that death 
due to congenital malformation occurs at the same age in both 
sexes. One cannot therefore reason that the conditions are more 
intense in males. What seems to be true, concludes Pearl, is 
that the sex more subject to anomalous structure shows less al- 
teration in the same during life. 

In conclusion, Pearl has not enlightened us much on this 
subject, owing perhaps to the fact that he considered only con- 
genital anomalies. It is just on this point that the statistics are 
not exact nor positive. 

The various average percentage which is attributed by the 
various investigators to congenital and acquired deafness is well 
known. One must therefore generalize. not specialize, in re- 
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search. And thus we find in a recent work of Pio Viazzi on the 
“Psychology of the Sexes” (Bib. di Scienze moderne) a g_od 
explanation of the greater frequency of anomalous structure in 
the male sex. 

Here in brief are his conclusions: 


1. From the most rudimental forms existing up to man, ° 


the female retains a certain organic superiority and a ereater 
force of constitution. 

2. Inthe higher as in the lower animals, the masculine type 
is far more variable. 

3. The inferior character of the blood of women caused by 
the greater abundance of white globules, would seem to be an 
advantage over man, given the function of these ameboid part- 
icles in the conflict against the pathogenic micro-organisms which 
menace human life. Hence the relative immunity and greater 
resistance to infectious diseases shown by women. 

4. Sickness is less frequent in women and their greater re- 
sistance to wounds and operations is a known fact, all this in 
relation to the less degree of sensibility in women as compared 
with men. 

5. As to the ear, according to the observations of Auten- 
rieth, its bony passage is narrower with an equal length, and this 
in relation to the smaller capacity of the brain, consequently it 
receives less sonorous waves of sound than that of man. One 
may refer to this circumstance the fewer injuries received from 
the introduction of extraneous substances. 

Adding to these conditions the demonstrated biological in- 
feriority of males, we have sufficient to find the explanation cf 
the noted phenomenon, that in respect to deafness and deaf-mu- 
tism, the congenital and acquired anomalies are more frequent 
in the masculine than in the feminine sex. 

Another question. 

It is generally admitted with Helmholz that the membrane 
of the tympanum is not an apparatus of accommodation, or in 
other words, not capable of transmitting external vibrations in 
whatever condition it may be. Helmholz supports his theory 
on the negative results of Mach’s experience in “Zur Theorie 
der GehGérorgans” (Wien, 1863), who tried in vain to discover 
an accommodation of the membrane, covering it with metal dust 
and examining it by means of a suitable lens. 

The physiologists Hensen, Bockendahl, Pollak, and others, 
have demonstrated, it is true, that a contraction of the muscles 
of the tympanum occurs, corresponding to the tone acting uron 
the ear, but they did not believe that a real accommodation result- 
ed from this, for Briicke in his “Vorlesungen tiber Physiologie” 
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even declares it useless for the perception of noises, that is to say, 
for the majority of the perceptions of hearing. 

W. Heinrich now having discovered some interesting 
forms of visual accommodation which have an important part in 
the psychological mechanism of attention, (Zeitschrift fiir Psy- 
chologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, vol. IX u. X1), was 
led to suppose that there were facts of the same kind in hearing. 

Having ascertained that no vibration of the membrane of 
the tympanum is large enough to be seen with the miscroscope, he 
has applied a new method in his researches of which the des- 
cription may be read in the Revue Scientifique (10 Fevrier, 1904) 
of the Bulletin de I’ Academie des sciences de Cracovie. 

We will limit ourselves to the principal results obtained, as 
follows: 

1. The membrane of the tympanum does not vibrate in every 
state of tension for all sounds. For some of these a determined 
tension is required, which however varies with the variety of mem- 
brane, but in an unvariable manner for each one. 

2. For each state of tension there is a fundamental tone 
of greatest activity; but the membrane does not only react at this 
fundamental tone, it reacts also at its harmonies and at the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth of the fundamental tone; the reactions of 
the fourth and fifth being stronger. 

3. If the fundamental tones of each membrane are com- 
pared, and also the values of the correspording tensions are com- 
pared, we ascertain that the height of the tones increases rapidly 
in geometrical progression, while the increase in the weights 
used for measuring the tension of the membrane of the tympin- 
um is in arithmetical progression. 

4. The analogous study of noises is more difficult owing 
to the analvsis of their component sounds. However, for certain 
noises the membrane reacts more at a high tension; at every 
state of tension it reacts only for certain noises. Hence one 
may conclude that an accommodation of the membrane is neces- 
sary also for noises. 

From a psychological point of view, the study of the mechan- 
ism of the tympanum is very important and merits the attention 
of educators. 

As regards ourselves, we find here the experimental ex- 
planation of the results obtained as yet with the acoustic exercises 
in the schools for the Deaf. The phenomena observed in the 
practice of these exercises are explained as follows: 

The accommodation of the membrane of the tympanum is 
made in the same manner as that of the eve, under the influence 
of a weak impression which excites the reflex accommodator, when 
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the mind is attentive to sounds and noises. The accommodation 
cannot be effected with a distracted mind and therefore it remains 
deaf to all that happens about it. We know that we can hear 
well one who speaks our own language, but in an unknown lan- 
guage not only we cannot understand but also do not hear him. 
This evidently depends on the circumstance that we have in our 
memory the images of the words pronounced, which facilitates 
the perception; but it is also probable that physiologically the 
hearing power is diminished; because we are not paying attention 
to what is said our tympanum does not accommodate itself with 
the necessary rapidity. On the other hand, when we know the 
subject of conversation, we can also guess what will be said and 
so make the accommodation in anticipation. These same observa- 
tions apply also to the lip-reading of our pupils in regard to the 
accommodation of the eye, and therefore it is easy to explain the 
phenomenon of synthetic lip-reading of things known, and vice- 
versa of the difficulty in improvised passages. 

We might also call to remembrance the fact that one can 
hear a person better looking him in the face, but this seems su- 
perfluous as so much has been written on the subject. Still this 
fact must not be forgotten if one wishes to use auricular teaching 
with success.—L’Educazione dei Sordomuti. 


FREE OBJECT LESSONS ASA BASIS OF ELEMENT- 
ARY INSTRUCTION IN SPEECH IN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


The instruction of the deaf according to the German method 
has for its aim to restore to “speaking” humanity the deaf child 
who without such instruction would be excluded from intercourse 
by speech with his fellow beings. In the first place, the deaf, like 
all other human beings, are enabled to hold oral intercourse 
with their surroundings by a live conversational speech closely 
interwoven with their personal feelings, their will power, and 
thought. The most natural course to be pursued is, therefore, 
first to practice with the pupils the actual spoken conversational 
language of ordinary every day life. The hearing child acquires 
the necessary conversational speech mainly before entering 
school, in what may well be termed “the mother’s school.” As 
the deaf pupil possesses the same mental canacities as the hear- 
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ing child, and—with the exclusion of sound—lives in the same 
world, among the same surroundings, and occupies the same 
moral grade, the beginning of instruction in schools for the deaf 
should be a method resembling the mother’s school. The special 
difficulties as regards perception and application of speech, caused 
by the natural failing of the deaf child, positively demand the 
most extensive exercise in the use of every day conversational 
speech, similar to what the mother’s school supplies, in order that 
the pupil may freely show his personal interest in the objects of 
every day life, and be able to satisfy his personal craving for 
speech as regards the most natural affairs of life. The systematic 
object lessons, as at present followed in most of our schools for 
the deaf, the constructive instruction in the forms of speech, and 
finally the instruction in reading, which as a general rule is taken 
up much too early, do not sufficiently take regard to every day 
life, and to the personal affairs of the child. Consequently, the 
child does not acquire a live conversational speech, nor is the 
required desire for speech thoroughly awakened. The method 
by which these objects will be reached, may well be termed “free 
object lessons.” The subjects of this instruction cannot be laid 
down systematically. The objects and events of every day life, 
nore especially the personal events and occurrences in the life 
of the pupil, furnish sufficient matter for the teacher to speak 
about with his pupils. The form of this instruction should be 
free conversation. It embraces, with the exception of writing 
and of reading of what has been written, the entire internal and 
external activity which are necessary on the part of the teacher 
and of the pupil, for developing and effectively putting into prac- 
tice the desire for speech, and for understanding, acquiring, and 
applying the spoken language. The teacher brings the objects 


to the notice of the pupils, makes them give their opinion, asks 
the pupils questions, replies to their questions, corrects, repeats, 
gives information, narrates, etc.; whilst the pupils must get a 
clear idea of the object, must pass an opinion, must reply, put 
questions, repeat what is said to them, and communicate occur- 
rences in their every day life, etc. This free object instruction 
should occupy at least the three vears of schooling following the 
year of instruction in articulation. With the exception of instruc- 
tion in arithmetic, beginning with the 2nd or 3rd year, no special 
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study should be followed, besides the free object lessons, till the 
4th year of schooling. Writing and reading of what has been 
written will serve to strengthen the conversational speech by 
written answering of questions, the writing down of short com- 
munications, stories, reports of the events of the day, postal cards, 
and letters. As regards printed communications it will be suffi- 
cient that the pupils acquire some practice in the reading of print- 
ed matter in German and Roman characters, so they may be able 
to read signposts, signs of firms, etc. Instruction in reading from 
a printed book should most decidedly be discouraged, as it is 
impossible to prepare a book which in all respects would meet the 
requirements of free object instruction, and as no time c3n be 
spared from said instruction. There is no need in this grade for 
separate instruction in the forms of speech, because the fre- 
quent repetition of the various situations and events used for the 
free exercises in speech, furnishes sufficient practice in the neces- 
sary elementary forms, fixes them in the minds of the pupils, and 
does this in a much more natural and beneficial manner than 
is done by a systematic instruction in the forms of speech. 
Events in nature and human life, more especially events in the life 
of the pupils, are to be utilized as far as possible in the interest of 
religious and moral education, and should serve as an effective 
preparation for the religious instruction which is to begin after 
the finished fourth year of schooling. With the fifth year, when 
the pupils have been properly prepared to receive instruction in 
special branches, religion, reading, composition, grammar, arith- 
metic, natural history, etc., all form the subjects of instruction. 
Free object instruction is continued in a more systematic manner 
following actual life as closely as possible (life in the institution, 
family life, life in town and country, etc.,) which gradually intro- 
duces the pupil to life in the community (trades, commerce, manu- 
factures, post, telegraph, railroads, laws, police, government, 
military, etc.) Less stress should here be laid on the mass of 
knowledge acquired than on the retention and improvement of 
the conversational speech, the cultivation of which outside of 
school hours should form one of the most earnest aims of every 
institution. Small family-like boarding schools deserve the pref- 
erence. Under all circumstances it should be the endeavor to 
have the pupils in the boarding school under the surveillance of 
pedagogically educated persons; and to cultivate in the day 
school a lively intercourse between the teachers and the perscens 
in whose care the pupils are placed outside of school hours. In 
large boarding schools at least the two upper classes should be 
day scholars —M. Schneider in Blatter fiir Taubstummen- 
bildung. 


[ 
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APHASIA CAUSED BY MALARIA. 


Dr. Hermann Gutzmann, Berlin, states that in October, 
1903, a Mr. Sch., 28 years of age, was transferred to his care by 
the Urban hospital, for the treatment of complete aphasia. As 
his case is of special interest in many respects, a brief history of 
Mr. Sch.’s life is given. He was born on the 5th of August, 1875, 
in the Prussian Province of Westphalia, and attended school in 
his native town till his 15th year. After having followed prac- 
tical studies in commercial science in a large business establish- 
ment in Germany, he went to South Africa in the year 1894, and 
soon obtained a place in the business of a German merchant in 
the Portuguese port of Beira. After having spent a year at 
Beira, he was placed in charge of a branch establishment oi the 
same merchant, further inland, at a place called Blantyre. The 
journey by the Zambesi and Cheré rivers took 18 days. A\l- 
though almost 4000 feet above the level of the sea, the climate of 
Blantyre was considered extremely unfavorable for Europeans. 
Nearly all the Europeans had monthly attacks of malarial fever, 
and about 36 per cent. annually succumbed to it. Mr. Sch. soon 
had a violent attack of the fever combined with dysentery, which 
left him in such a state of weakness that he had to be taken to the 
German hospital at Zanzibar, whence he was dismissed as 
completely cured on the 28th of April, 1896, and soon obtained a 
position in the Imperial German Government Office at Dar-es- 
Salam. During his stay at that place he had several attacks of 
malaria in 1898 and 1899 so that he had to go to the hospital, and 
also take a trip of recreation to Germany. On his return to 
Africa in 1900 he obtained employment at the German coast 
station of Pangani. At the end of October of the same year he 
went on a hunting expedition in the low regions of the Pangani 
river, and after a night spent in the open air in a dense fog rising 
from the river, and tortured by swarms of mosquitoes, he awoke 
the next morning with a violent fever, his urine at the same time 
assuming a dark bloody color. As there was no physician at 
Pangani, the hospital nurse stationed there, gave him—as quinine 
was strictly prohibited—arsenic in varying doses, also morphine 
and phenacetin in strong doses. Two days he was unconscious; 
during the following days he found that he had almost forgotten 
the language of the natives, of which he otherwise had entire 
command; he could only speak in a whisper, and words for cer- 
tain objects had entirely left his memory. Often he could not 
speak at all, and could not even produce a sound, in the beginning 
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from sheer weakness; later on he had the feeling as if the sounds 
were smothered in the wind pipe. After a new attack of fever, 
he became so weak that he could not move a limb, and was in a 
semi-conscious condition. He knew and noticed everything that 
was going on around him, but could neither move nor speak, 
In 1901 he went on a trip to Germany, returning to Africa in 
April, 1902; but after renewed attacks of malaria, he was sent 
home to Germany in September, 1902, as unfit for service in a 
tropical country. In February, 1903, he again had violent attacks 
of fever; preparations from his blood showed “tertiary parasites” 
principally ring shaped; and after staying in two hospitals in Ber- 
lin,he was placed under the care of Dr. Gutzmann, who states that 
when Mr. Sch. came to him, spontaneous speech was gone en- 
tirely, he was not able to express eventhe simplest wish,and there- 
fore had to have pencil and paper near his bed all the time. Read- 
ing aloud was impossible, but he could comprehend al! that he 
read. Spontaneous writing was perfect, likewise copying. The 
diagnosis showed his ailment to be sub-cortical motorial aphasia, 
and a slight degree of amnestic aphasia, the presence of which 
was recognized only after a period of observation. The treat- 
ment consisted in the exercises usually followed in cases of apha- 
sia. More especially breathing exercises had to be taken, be- 
cause, particularly in the beginning, the spasms of breathing and 
of the voice were unusually strong and difficult to overcome. 
In breathing he was not able to strike correctly a simple vowel. 
By constant, patient exercises his breathing gradually became 
easier and there was a marked improvement in reading during 
the first month, and later also in his speech, although he showed 
a decided predilection for whispering. At present his condition 
is this that he can regularly repeat spoken words, that he can read 
aloud without any difficulty, and that in spontaneous speech it 
takes him a little while to get started, but that when this is done, 
he can converse with comparative ease. The real cause of his 
losing his faculty of speech is undoubtedly malaria, and it is 
safe to presume that thromboses of small arteries of the brain de- 
prived portions of the brain of their functionary power. 

Whilst cases of aphasia like the one described are often 
caused by poisons brought into the body from outside, e. ¢, 
belladonna, tobacco, opium, etc., numerous cases of aphasia have 
been observed as consequences of specifically feverish diseases, so 
to speak consequences of poisons produced by the body itself. 
Thus aphasia has been observed to follow typhoid fever, small- 
pox, measles, and yellow fever, or even diabetes—Dr. H. Gutz- 
mann in Medizinisch-padagogische Monatsschrift fiir die gesa- 
mmite Sprachheilkunde. 
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PLASTIC WORK IN CLAY AT THE CENTRAL IN- 
STITUTION FOR THE DEAF AT MUNICH. 


Since the year 1896 manual labor for the boys has formed 
part of the course of instruction, at first principally wood carv- 
ing and pyrography. In 1896a beginning was made with model- 
ing, and soon proved such a success that the exhibition of works 
of the pupils held in December, 1go1, and January, 1902, attracted 
universal attention, and created a more general interest in the 
matter. 

As regards the value of instruction in modeling, Mr. Emil 
von Schenkendoff, the founder and presiding officer of the Ger- 
man Association, states that, as far as city schools are concerned, 
modeling in clay is most important. It possesses the greatest 
educational value of any manual labor. Clay and wax are soft 
and easily handled substances, and allow the worker in a com- 
paratively short time to imitate correctly a great variety of ob- 
jects. Clay, therefore, deserves the decided preference over 
harder materials, like wood, metal, stone, or pasteboard. Model- 
ing in clay, moreover, requires but very few and simple tools. A 
person who has learned to mold the clay in all sorts of shapes 
has acquired the basis for modeling in any other material. This 
has long since been recognized in industrial and artistic circles; 
and many of our schools for wood carving commence their course 
of instruction with modeling in clay. The same applies to in- 
struction in the trades of the carpenter, blacksmith, shoemaker, 
tailor, jeweler, etc. As regards modeling and its relation to ar- 
tistic education it has been well said by Prof. K. Lange of the 
University of Tiibingen, that modeling in clay is a highly import- 
ant and absolutely necessary supplement of instruction in draw- 
ing. By its technical ease modeling acquires its artistic charac- 
ter, and approaches to drawing. The representation of geometri- 
cal bodies, which are better suited for paper and pasteboard, 
should be thrown in the background,and the foremost aim should 
be the imitation of natural objects, e. g., leaves, fruits, stuffed 
animals, etc. The close connection between nature and the free 
artistic individuality forms the sound and lasting basis of our 
modern style. The circumstance that objects of nature or in- 
dustry are to be used exclusively as models, might lead some per- 
sons to suppose that it will be difficult to procure them, and that 
it will be impossible to follow a methodical course. This, how- 
ever, is an error. We may distinguish three principal groups 
of models. First, those which we might term permanent models: 
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e. g., marbles, balls, chains, beans, almonds, candles, cigars, dice, 
books, small baskets, weights, cans, bottles, and vases; also corn- 
ears, various shells, pine burs, etc. The second group comprises 
natural objects which can at any time be easily procured, e. g., 
potatoes, apples, pears, eggs, onions, lemons, turnips, carrots, 
cucumbers, sausages, bread, and stuffed animals from the little 
museum connected with the institution. The third group com- 
prises leaves and flowers. Unless used in their fresh condition, 
leaves of trees and plaits are gathered in autumn, not pressed, 
but simply dried in the shade and kept in boxes. When needed, 
hot water is poured over them, just as if tea was to be made, and 
they are allowed to stand for about a day. Thereby they gain 
their original fresh form. Natural clay will under all circum- 
stances be the best material for modeling. Artificial clay, so- 
called “plastilin,” is recommended by many persons. It never 
grows hard during the time it is worked, which certainly is an 
advantage, but the objects are difficult to preserve when fin- 
ished. The clay should be kept in a pot or tub, well covered, and 
from time to time sprinkled with water. If it has become too 
moist, it is laid for some hours in the open air on slates. The 
tools are exceedingly cheap, and some of them can be made by 
the pupils themselves. Every pupil needs a modeling-support, 
either a board, a stone plate, or a piece of oil cloth; best however 
a large piece of smooth slate; 2 spatulas, a modeling sling, a 
rag, and a blouse to protect the clothes. Each class has more- 
over a closet for keeping unfinished work, one for finished work, 
a box or tub for the clay, working tables, some pasteboard 
frames, wire for cutting the clay, knives, some wooden laths, 
water basins, and sponges. The various kinds of modeling are: 
rolling of ball shaped forms, rolling of cylinder shaped forms, 
pulling, building, cutting forms out of the clay, representation 
in relief. A description of a modeling lesson at the Munich in- 
stitution will best serve to illustrate the method followed: 24 boys 
—age 4 to 7—march in pairs into the modeling hall, a large weill- 
lighted room in the basement,in which four long tables are placed 
in the most favorable light. The boys take their blouses from the 
hooks and put them on. On the wall of the room stand two 
closets, one of which contains 12 partitions each bearing the 
names of two pupils; over the names of each lies a slate and a 
box with the tools. The slates of Section B are empty, for their 
work was finished during the last lesson. Section A has to 
model an open book, and has covered the half-finished work with 
wet rags. Today Section B will model a leaf of ivy. Laths are 
fastened to the broad sides of the tables with vice-pins, and the 
pupils then place their slates in position. The teacher gives to 
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each pupil a tolerably large lump of clay for forming the support; 
and then gathers the pupils round himself. Each holds his ivy- 
leaf in his hand. The teacher gives a short explanation of the 
leaf and of the plant of which it is a part, and also of the first 
sketch in clay. Each scholar then goes to his place and begins the 
work. In doing this they stand at the tables and have before 
them the slate with the clay either in a horizontal position or 
somewhat inclined by placing the tool box underneath. Each 
pupil puts his leaf of ivy in the upper left hand corner in a position 
in which, when modeled, it will in his opinion, appear to the great- 
est advantage. By tiny lumps of clay he raises or depresses the 
leaf, and fixes the stem in an immovable position. From the wall 
he takes a small pasteboard frame, and thereby encircles h's 
model so as to form a pleasing picture. The teacher now goes 
round to correct and improve the position of the model, which 
shows the degree of artistic taste of each pupil. In the same posi- 
tion in which the leaf lies, the pupil draws his sketch further down. 
He then receives a lump of clay about the size of a fist, and com- 
mences the work of modeling, taking the utmost care from the 
beginning to reproduce the outlines of the leaf cleariy and 
sharply, special care being devoted to the ribs of the leaf. When 
finished, he again takes up the pasteboard frame, and places it 
round the work, so that the leaf appears to lie quite naturally and 
as if accidentally thrown there. The final corrections are then 
made, the work is finished and the size of the plinth is determined 
by drawing a line following the inside of the frame. The frame 
is taken away, and with a broad knife held perpendicularly the 
plinth is cut out. On the back the pupil marks, with a pointed 
piece of wood, his name, class, and date when done; the work is 
then placed on a wire frame or board to dry. The slate and the 
tools are cleaned and put back in their place in the closets, the 
pupils wash their hands, hang up their blouses, and leave the 
hall, which is then carefully swept, the floor being previously 
sprinkled, so that no dust can lie—Report by Mr. Hans Wild, 
teacher at the Munich Institution foi the Deaf. 


EDUCATION FOR SPEAKING. 


The human voice has for centuries been treated, as far as its 
education is concerned, in Germany in a very stepmotherly way. 
In our days the better education of the human voice becomes in 
many cases an absolute necessity, and a systematic method should 
be followed. The neglect of the human voice begins already 
in the nursery, and is continued in the school. The classic nations 
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of antiquity, the Greeks and Romans, followed a very different 
course. Their orators, whose speeches even at this day elicit our 
admiration and form our models, by 2 systematic education learned 
to govern their voice, their breathing, and the technicalities of 
the motion of the tongue. During the middle ages this fell into 
neglect ;and only in comparatively recent years attention has been 
directed to the matter, especially in France, England, and Amer- 
ica. The education of the voice should begin with breathed 
vowels, followed by consonants, then vowels in connection with 
consonants, consonant combinations, and finally a number of co:- 
sonants placed together. Regarding the question, how the ad- 
vantages of a good voice education can be made the common 
property of all people, it is said an actual improvement of the 
pronunciation, a common and effective effort for a more lofty, 
well ordered mode of expression, one that is suitable to our 
modern development of speech, can be effected only through the 
school. The most important requirement is, therefore, a suitable 
phonetic training of the teachers, so they may become models 
for their pupils—Review of Die Erziehung zum Sprechen—edu- 
cation for speaking—by Dr. W. Berg, Leipizig—in Medizinitch- 
padagogische Monatsschrift fiir die gesammte Spracheilkunde. 


THE FIFTH SCANDINAVIAN CONGRESS, RELATING 
TO THE CARE OF THE BLIND, THE DEAF, 
THE WEAK-MINDED, AND IDIOTIC. 


One of the striking features of this Congress, held at Stock- 
holm, July 6-10, 1903, which was attended by teachers from the 
Scandinavian countries and Finland, was the very rich and ad- 
mirably arranged exhibition of articles of manual labor which 
had been prepared by the pupils in the various institutions and 
asylums. They were arranged in four great groups, viz., arti- 
cles made: 1, by cripples and lame persons; 2, by deaf; 3. by blind; 
4, by weak-minded and idiots. The deaf of course claim our 


special attention. The exhibition of the Institution at Weners- 
borg, Sweden, whose director Dr. Nordin is well known far be- 
yond the confines of his own country, was unquestionably the 
finest of all; and it will, therefore, not be out of place to give some 
idea regarding the course of instruction in that institution. 
Instruction in manual labor commences as soon as pupils 
enter the institution. During the first two years boys and girls 
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are instructed in common,and preparatory manual labor is taught 
according to the Kindergarten method. At the close of the sec- 
ond year (in Wenersborg pupils are received only every other 
year) the pupils had made doll-furniture from paste board, stuffed 
balls, embroidered table-mats, and similar articles. This instric- 
tion is given by a lady-teacher specially trained for such work. 
The number of lessons is 10 per week, one of which has the char- 
acter of play, and the time occupied is 84 hours. Beginning with 
the second class ( the third year) girls and boys are instructed sep- 
arately, in manual labor, 7$ hours a week distributed over 5 
lessons. During the 3rd and 4th years the boys are immediately 
employed in wood work; and, in view of the comparatively 
tender age of the pupils, this is not yet what we might term car- 
penters’ work. In the beginning the boys use only a knife, a 
file, and sand paper. They produce, amongst the rest, holders 
for brushes and pens, wooden butter-knives, handles for h2m- 
mers, etc. Beginning with the fifth year a carpenter takes charge 
of the manual instruction. The articles made by the pupils are 
more and more of a practical description, and are made for use 
in the household of the institution. In 1902, moreover, 7 boys 
took lessons, in the workshops of the institution, from a shoe- 
maker, and 9g from a tailor. The girls in the middle grade do 
plain sewing, darning, and mending; excellent work had elso 
been done in the embroidering of monograms. In the upper grade 
tailoring is principally taught. The girls learn to take measure, 
draw patterns, and cut; also weaving. All the girls are also in- 
structed in domestic and kitchen work, and the boys in work in 
the garden and field. Two institutions deserve special mention: 
the preparatory school for the deaf at Gotthenburg, for deaf chil- 
dren from the age of 3to8:and 2,the private institution at Hjorted 
for weak-minded deaf. The institution has at present 17 pupils 
who are instructed according to the written and sign method. 
The boys produce wood work articles; whilst the activity of the 
girls is principally devoted to weaving and knitting. The Fir- 
land institutions devote a great deal of time and attention to in- 
struction in manual labor, and the results to judge from the ex- 
hibition at Stockholm, are exceedingly gratifving. It is well 
known that great attention is paid in all Scandinavian countries 
to the practical education of the deaf; and a number of interesting 
papers specially relating to this subject were read by delegates 
to the Congress. Among the papers read should be mentioned: 
I. Instruction of the deaf who have left school, by Prof. Hansen 
‘f the Fredericia (Denmark) Institution. In Denmark a three 

reeks’ course for adult deaf is held every year at the Fredericia 
{nstitution. In Sweden a two weeks’ course is held every year 
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at Wenersborg. In 1902, 44 deaf participated in said course, 
who—in two divisions—had six hours’ instruction each day in 
religion, the mother tongue, arithmetic, history, and geography, 
In the free instruction in the mother tongue the subjects were 
invariably taken from the events of the day, political and other- 
wise. Board and lodging is supplied free of charge by the in- 
stitution. During the first week those teachers gave instruction 
who on account of their pupils being prepared for confirmation, 
had leisure; during the second week—which was already a vaca- 
tion week—they received a special remuneration. The course 
in 1902 closed with a divine service attended by 244 deaf, and the 
celebration of the communion. 2. The Norwegian agricultural 
school for deaf at Sandefjord, by Prof. Boyssen. A collect‘on 
throughout Norway had realized the sum of 35,000 Kroner 
($9380.00), which was sufficient to buy a fine farm,and Prof. Boys- 
sen was appointed Director. Although the school commenced op- 
erations only quite recently, the number of pupils is 7, there are 
prospects of more coming and the future of the school is assured. 
The admission of pupils, the course of instruction, etc., are reg- 
ulated by statutes approved by the Norwegian Government.— 
Extract from report by Prof. H. Stelling of Emden, Germany. 


THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AT 
GOTTENBURG, SWEDEN. 


In June, 1902, the interest of certain funds became available 
for the purpose; and on the Ist of September instruction took its 
beginning in two infant schools of the city. Only 4 pupils, how- 
ever, applied, two in each school. One boy finally stayed away 
because his parents would not let him travel by himself the long 
distance from their house to the school. The one pupil remain- 
ing in the one school, was then transferred to the other. Soon, 
however, another pupil was received, thus again raising the total 
number to 4. Gottenburg is presumed to have at least to deaf 
children between the ages of 3 and 8; and the reason why the 
school was not better attended must be sought in the circum- 
stance that it had not become sufficiently known, and that the 
means were lacking to supply proper supervision and board out- 
side of school hours. As it was, however, the results have been 
satisfactory. Instruction was given for three hours—to.oo A. M. 
till 1.20 P. M.—every day; the rest of the school dav (lasting 
from 8 A. M. till 4 P. M.) the deaf children spend together and 
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with the other norma!ly endowed pupils of the infant school, 
numbering more than one hundred. All the children play to- 
gether and enjoy themselves thoroughly, engaged in all sorts 
of games. It was a pleasure to observe how the deaf children 
enter into the spirit of the games and appear to feel thoroughly 
at home among their hearing comrades. Twice a week the 
pupils receive a meal at the school. During the hours of in- 
struction the deaf children are in a room by themselves, where the 
teachers engage their attention and develop their powers of 
observation and reflection in many different ways. At first var- 
ious games are played, and picture books are shown. After 
some time spent in this way, kindergarten work is taken up. Also 
gymnastic exercises on a small scale are gone through, with 
purely methodical exercises, and articulation, as well as reading 
(not writing) of various letters and about 10 words, names of art- 
icles in which the child takes an interest. Whenever it was pos- 
sible short walks were taken in some of the parks of the city, 
where they saw the trees and bushes spring out, where they could 
watch the swans swimming on the lakes and feed them; in visit- 
ing some large poultry vards, they learned to distinguish the 
chickens, turkeys, geese, ducks, pigeons, and peacocks; the mu- 
seum with its ‘many stuffed animals became for them a large 
picture book;on the wharves they saw the steamers come and go; 
and on the Lindholm wharf they saw how ships were built. From 
the boat on which they occasionally took a short trip on the fjord, 
they watched the white crested waves. All of these were new 
experiences, many of which, upon their return to the school-room, 
they could verify in their picture books. Two of the pupils, who 
were suffering from a scrofulous affection, were, at the expense 
of the school, sent to the sea shore for several weeks during 
summer.—Nordisk Tidskrift for D6ofstumskolan. 


RETIREMENT OF A VETERAN TEACHER OF THE 
DEAF. 


On the Ist of April, 1904, Mr. J. G. Jorgensen, the Director 
of the well known Institution for the Deaf at Fredericia, Den- 
mark, retired from active duty, owing to the condition of his 
health, after 23 years work in the cause of the education of the 
deaf. Mr. Jorgensen has left his impress on the education of 
the deaf in Denmark, and his work is favorably known far beyond 
the confines of his country. Although men like Dahlerup and 
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Keller had been ardent advocates of the speech method in Den- 
mark, Jorgensen is the one who thoroughly organized instruction 
on this basis and carried the speech method through in its purity, 
without having recourse to the sign-language, and, since 1881, 
when the Fredericia Institution was organized, raised a large 
staff of both male and female teachers who are fully prepared to 
take up his work. It may not be amiss in this connection to give 
a short sketch of the Frederica Institution situated on the east 
coast of Jutland on the Little Belt. When entering you find 
yourself in a beautiful light vestibule ornamented with the busts 
of the King and Queen of Denmark. On the wall towards the 
dining hall there are two marble tablets, the one stating that the 
institution was founded in the 17th year of the reign of King 
Christian IX.;whilst the other bears the words from the Old Test- 
ament: “The ears of the deaf shall be unstopped and the tongue 
of the deaf shall sing” (Isaiah xxxv: 5 and 6). What rich p-onise 
do these words of scripture bring to the poor deaf, who miss so 
much of what is beautiful in life. 

And as everything which shall be made perfect in another 
and better life, takes its beginning already here in this world, 
thus it is also as regards the fulfilment of the beautiful words 
quoted above. What formerly seemed an impossibility, actually 
happens: the mute begin to speak. True, the bridge between 
them and their fellow men is not built in the usual way; for the 
lost hearing cannot be restored; but another connection is made: 
from the lips the deaf read the speech of other men and they are 
brought on a level with them. 

Let us take a stroll through the building! In the middle of 
the first floor we find the chapel ornamented with a beautiful 
painting: Christ healing the deaf. Here the pupils assemble every 
day for morning prayer and regular services are held on Sundays 
and festival davs. On the first floor are the recitation rooms and 
large workshops. The desks of the pupils are arranged in a 
semi-circle, so that all can plainly see the mouth of the teacher. 
In the workshops the pupils spend their free time whenever they 
are not engaged in games in the open air. Here the boys are 
instructed in wood carving and other useful trades; whilst the 
girls are taught to sew, darn, and embroider. 

(Cn the second floor are the large dormitories, toilet rooms, 
and teachers’ rooms. It should be stated here that of the 200 
pupils those of the first twoyears live in theinstitution, whilst those 
of the six following vears board and live at different private 
homes in the city. This is considered extremely beneficial for 
their development, not the least as regards practice in speech. 
Director Jorgensen has made his mark in the education of the 
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deaf. With an unusual degree of energy and devotion he has 
given his life to the work and has inspired his able staff of teach- 
ers, I2 in number, with true enthusiasm; so that the Frederica 
Institution, as all foreigners who have visited it will gladly tes- 
tify, occupies a front rank among similar institutions in Europe. 
As he now retires to a well earned rest, the best wishes of his 
teachers and pupils follow him, hoping that he may spend a calm 
and happy evening of his life, in the company of his faithful wife, 
who has been his helpmate in the great and good work.— 
Smaablade for Dévstumme. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE FOR THE DEAF IN ICE- 
LAND. 


Far out in the stormy North Atlantic lies the rugged volcan- 
ic Island of Iceland, colonized more than a thousand years ago 
by hardy Norsemen, and now forming a part of the Danish mon- 
archy. The first attempt to found a school for the deaf was made 


in 1867, by the Rev. Pall Palson, who had spent several months 
at the Roval Institution for the deaf at Copenhagen, with the view 
to become acquainted with the method of instruction. He wrote 
a Bible history for the deaf, and gathered a few deaf pupils at his 
parsonage. But unfortunately he was drowned a few years after- 
wards when crossing one of the cold streams of Iceland; and with 
his death all efforts in that direction came to an end. Fina'ly 
the Government took hold of the matter and in 1&91 sent Rev. 
Helgason to Copenhagen in order to gain a practical insight into 
the instruction of the deaf. Mr. Helgason was at the time only 24 
years old, and with all the hope and enthusiasm of youth devoted 
himself to his task. Although coming to Copenhagen as a per- 
fect stranger he soon made many friends inside and outside the 
institution by his true Icelandic amiability and cordiality so that 
the younger pupils looked up to him as to an older brother. After 
spending about half a year in Denmark he returned to Iceland 
with his betrothed who had accompanied him on the trip. From 
the very beginning the Lord’s blessing rested on his work. From 
a very small beginning his school eventually numbered 12 pupils, 
all that his small parsonage could accommodate. He succeeded 
in training two female teachers to aid him in his work. When 
his first born died, he wrote to a friend in Denmark: “The deaf 
are my children! and a feeling of sadness filled his heart when 
the first pupils who had finished their course left his school. He 
did a noble work, which will be taken up bv others; for we must 
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record the sad fact that on the 19th of February, 1904, he died 
on board the steamer Laura which should take him to Copen- 
hagen, where he intended to find a cure for heart disease. His 
body was received and tenderly cared for by his Danish friends, 
to be returned to Iceland there to rest in his native soil. His 
name will forever remain a blessed memory among the decf of 
that distant island; and the work begun by him will be taken up 
by his faithful teachers. Helgason will always be considered as 
the pioneer in the education of the deaf in Iceland.—Smaa- 
blade for Dovtumme. 


CITY OR COUNTRY. 


The question has often been asked whether it is more ad- 
vantageous for the deaf to live in the city or in the country. It 
cannot be denied that the choice of a residence is in most cases 
not left to the individual but follows the force of circumstances. 


And then, again, some feel more at home in the bustling life of a 
city, whilst others naturally prefer the peaceful quiet of the coun- 
try. Most deaf are by the force of circumstances undoubtedly 
compelled to live in cities, principally on account of the greater 
ease for gaining a livelihood, or of the greater chances for an in- 
dustrial or artistic career. Apart from this, the silent person, the 
deaf, seeks to forget and flee the loneliness to which nature has 
condemned him; and reaches this aim by viewing the busy, bus- 
tling life of a great city, the magnificent stores, the luxurious cafes 
and restaurants. But what fills the vacancy in his life, and wak- 
ens hope and joy in his heart, is the cultivation of sociability. It 
is the sunshine of his life. The school has loosened his tongue, 
and given wings to his mind. Nevertheless, he remains an un- 
social being. When in the society of hearing persons, he feels 
it but too deeply, that his mind cannot find there a fructifying soil; 
he constantly becomes conscious of the fact that frequently he 
is only a subject of pity. In order not to appear obtrusive, he 
modestly keeps in the background, and left to himself becomes 
truly lonely. People in large cities pass each other without pay- 
ing attention to each other. Frequently a person does not know 
or care for the joys and sorrows of his neighbor. Therefore, the 
associations of the deaf become such a blessing in large cities. 
Considering all the circumstances, we much reach the conclu- 
sion that life in a city offers great advantages to the deaf as re- 
gards the earning of a living, and scientific and artistic improve- 
ment. 
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A poetically endowed mind, will, however, praise the country 
with its forests and fields. The idyllic repose of the country 
seems to be the reflection of the soul of the deaf. Therefore it 
appears as a strange contradiction that most deaf become men- 
tally dull and even stupid in the ccuntry. The contradiction is 
easily explained. Only among intelligent and genial surroundings 
can the heart and mind of the deaf be educated and uplifted. 
But how sad is his lot when thrown among rude and uncultivated 
men! The simplicity, kindliness, and honesty of the country 
people is a legend frequently found only in novels. In our day 
they look upon their visitors as upon legitimate prey and a source 
of income. No wonder if the deaf is seized by a longing to 
escape from the silent valleys and sunny heights, and again tread 
the narrow, noisy streets of the city. Happy he who possesses 
a strong mind, and supplies it constantly with good and whole- 
some food from books and newspapers. He is not lost whose 
memory basks in the sunshine of better days and unforgoiten 
friends, and who keeps alive the feeling of his own worth. Wher- 
ever he may be, in the city or the country, his life will be a men- 
tally healthy and contented one. As regards the aged deaf. it is 
probably better for them to spend the evening of their life among 
the quiet and peaceful surroundings of the country than in the 


noise and bustle of the city——Taubstummen-Courier, Vienna. 


A NEW BUILDING NEEDED AT THE NORTHAMP- 
TON SCHOOL TO MAKE POSSIBLE AN 
ENLARGEMENT OF ITS NORMAL 
TRAINING WORK. 


President Franklin Carter, in the last Annual Report of the 
Northampton school, makes a strong plea for a new building, 
which will not only make possible an enlargement of the general 
scholastic work of the school, but will also give ample facilities 
for the important work the school is doing in giving normal 
training to teachers by the oral method. It is most gratifying to 
note that it is a part of the plan of the management that future 
classes, when it may be possible to enlarge them, will be open to 
young men as well as to young women, and that they will be 
offered inducements to enter the school in order to secure train- 
ing for teaching by the oral method. The following is talen 
from President Carter’s report upon the subject: 
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This school greatly needs an ample building, weil heated, 
well lighted, and well ventilated, with rooms fitted with every 
appliance for instruction, and also containing a large general 
assembly-room, a building that should cost at present prices not 
less than two hundred thousand dollars, and should worthily 
express the large foresight of the founders, and the great results 
wrought here in the pupils by faithful and heroic teachers. At 
least one room in this building should be devoted to the normal 
class, a class which we should be glad to see increased and made 
a more conspicuous feature of our school. We have had this 
year an application from an educated Hindoo to become a student 
of our methods at our expense, which we were obliged partially 
to decline, though we did offer him free tuition. He desired to 
fit himself more perfectly for the principalship of a school in In- 
dia, to which position he had already been appointed. 

This incident opened to our thought the possibility of largely 
increasing the influence of our school which we could easily ef- 
fect, if we were not constantly limited by the lack of funds. It also 
suggested to us the question whether the time had not come for 
offering inducements to young men to enter our school in order 
to secure training for teaching the oral method. It is undoubt- 
edly true that the best results are secured under all methods by 
beginning the instruction of children at an early age. Certainly 
a child not over seven years old would gain proficiency more 
rapidly from the start than a child five, or even three years older. 
This is peculiarly true under the oral method, as the passage of 
every vear diminishes the flexibility of the organs, and the power 
of imitation. If deaf children then are to begin the mastery of 
speech at an early age, women should be the first teachers. 
Furthermore, it is wise, as long as a majority of the children are 
under fourteen years of age, that a wise woman should have the 
management of the school. But it seems reasonable that for 
older pupils, especially in the larger state institutions, and in cer- 
tain day-schools where the age greatly varies, and pupils are 
often entered too old to secure the best results, men should be 
chosen to do part of the teaching of speech and speech-reading. 
There is a scarcity of male teachers of the oral method in the 
United States as compared with the foreign schools; the percent- 
age of women teachers is far greater. It is true the same dif- 
ference exists in our schools for normal children as compared 
with theirs, but the career of the teacher of deaf-mutes is one 
of great usefulness, and, we believe, may open the way to high 
distinction. Bright and well educated men in this calling would 
add much in the country at large to the popularity and effective- 
ness of teaching speech by speech. 
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The advanced teachers in the Clarke School are perfectly 
fitted for their work and secure admirable results. There would 
be a fitness in so enlarging the normal class in this pioneer school 
that a number of college men should each year receive instruction 
and practice here, and choosing for their own this beneficent 
work should devote to it the influence of the highest training. 
This great service, which we should be glad to render, our pov- 
erty makes it impossible for us to undertake. As special guard- 
ians of the normal schools which provide teachers for the chil- 
dren of the Commonwealth, we respectfully ask for this sugges- 
tion your careful consideration. 


THINK ABOUT IT. 


President Eliot says, substantially, that a teacher who does 
not discharge her pupils at the end of each year much more un- 
like in powers and acquisitions than they were at the beginning 
of the year, is a proved failure. 

Think about it, my fellow teachers. I have thought about it. 


I closed my book when I had read this statement. It was all I 
could carry. I haven't stopped thinking about it yet; and my 
thinking has changed my attitude with respect to the bright 
pupil. I see from a different view-point. The bright pupils and 
the dull pupils are alike entitled to the best I can give them. I 
must do that which is most helpful for each. I must not make 
the bright pupils mark time, or leave the dull ones to struggle 
alone in the darkness. If I err on either side, it would better 
he in giving more than their share of my time to those who most 
need my assistance. But while doing my full duty towards those 
who are by some misfortune handicapped, “born short,”— 
Meaven help them and help me not to forget them—I must also 
co my share in disproving the statement of a pessimistic 
ecducationist who declares that,—‘“The public schools are the 
creation of mediocrity for the perpetuation of mediocrities.” 
Individual instruction and frequent regrouping for class in- 
struction, will save us from losing sight of the pupil while looking 
at the class; will help us properly to apportion our time among 
pupils of varying capacity. 

If the too frequent use of the pronoun J seems to disfigure 
the above, will the reader kindly pass over the defect? This is 
a personal matter with me—a first personal matter—and J have 
written as J have felt. Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh and the pen writeth—Frank H. Hall in The 
School News and Practical Educator. 
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BOOKS, PERIODICALS, AND REPORTS. 


Memoria del Instituto de Ninas sordomudas correspon- 
diente al ano 1902. Buenos Aires. [Report of the National In- 
stitution for deaf girls at Buenos Aires for the fiscal year 1902]. 


Maria Ana McCotter de Madrazo, the Principal of the Na- 
tional Institution for deaf girls at Buenos Aires, gives a particu- 
larized account of the onward march of the Normal School for 


training the teachers of the Deaf. The report also contains the 
official correspondence between the Governments of the Argen- 
tine and the Uruguay Republics on the admission and support of 
six girls in the Normal School. 

The number of pupils in the schools of this Institution was 
52 last year. The accounts of the administration as well as those 
of the teaching, education, and work departments were quite sat- 
isfactory. 

The pamphlet is finely illustrated and contains many statis- 
tical tables showing the movement of the pupils in the various 
departments. 


L’ Educazione dei Sordomuti [The Education of the Deaf,] 
edited by G. Ferreri. Nos. 4 and 5. April and May, 1904. 


Contents: 1. “New Life,” by C. Lazzerotti. ‘The reforms 
of our Institutions” and “The Laws of Psychology and Physiol- 
ogy on the formation of movements, etc.,” by P. Fornari. “The 
deaf son of Croesus and miraculous cures in ancient times,” by 
G. Ferreri. Scientific review. Reports and summaries. 

IT. “And Italy ?” by G. Ferreri. “How the exercise of dicta- 
tion should be given in the schools of the Deaf,” by T. Mannelli. 
“The Deaf in Society,” (a lecture by Arendt, issued in “The Org- 
an” and condensed by G. Ferreri). Bibliography, Editorial com- 
ments, etc. 
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Inrichting voor Doofstomen-Onderwijs te Rotterdam. Ver- 
slag over het Vijftigste jaar van haar bestaan 1902-1903, 
met Bijlagen [Institution for the Deaf at Rotterdam, Hol- 
land. Report for the 50th vear from its foundation, with doc- 
uments of the Administration for the fiscal year 1902-1903]. 
This is the first report of the famous Institution of David 

Hirsch, which is published under the direction of M. Fehmers, 

the Principal, who last year took the place of the late Bikkers. 
The number of pupils was 141, i. e., 84 boys and 57 girls. 

The results of the literary and manual instruction were good for 

the majority of the pupils. 


Vierundneunzigste Rechenschaft uber die Zuricherische 
Anstalt fur Blinde und Taubstummen 1902-1903. Der Tit. 
Zurcherischen Hulfspesellschaft und den Fremden der An- 
stalt, abgelegt von der Vorsteherschaft. Zurich, 1903. 
[The 94th Report of the Institute in Zurich for the Blind 
and for the Deaf, 1902-1903. Etc.] 

Mr. Kull adds to the Annual Report of this charitable Insti- 
tution, his valuable lecture on the ‘Ecclesiastical care of the adult 
Deaf.” This is a question of general interest in the northern 
countries of Europe, and Mr. Kull’s experience will certainly be 
an important contribution for the solution of this question. 

The number of pupils now in the school of Zurich is 68, of 
whom 11 are blind and 57 deaf. 44 deaf pupils were in the board- 
ing school, the others were only day-scholars. Mr. Kull ob- 
serves that in the more advanced classes, the day-scholars show a 
more rapid development of their intelligence than the others, es- 
pecially in regard to the learning of familiar and idiomatic lan- 
guage. 


Rassegna della Educazione dei Sordomuti [Review of the 
Education of the Deaf,] edited by Prof. E. Scuri. March, 
1904. 

The editor writes a thoughtful article: “On the question 
of practical training in the Normal school at Milan,” on purpose 
to demonstrate the necessity of reforming the present program of 
this school, and of giving a greater part to practical exercises for 
the future teachers of the Deaf. 

G. Ferreri continues his important study about the “Im- 
perfections of speech and the oral teaching of the Deaf.” 
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This number also contains some reviews of our special press 
and an account of a lecture which G. Ferreri delivered in Palermo 
on the subject “Miss Helen Keller.” 


Kokugo Hatsuon Shinan [Guide to the Pronunciation of 

Japanese], by S. Isawa, Tokyo, Japan. 

The author, in a personal letter to Alexander Graham Bell, 
describes his work thus: “The book is, as you will see, a trans- 
symbolization of a Japanese Reader into Visible Speech charac- 
ters, with introductory remarks of that system and its applica- 


tions.” 

In forwarding the letter to us Dr. Bell himself writes of Mr. 
Isawa and the work he is doing in Japan as follows: “Mr. Isawa 
was a pupil of mine in Boston back in the seventies, and was much 
interested in visible speech. He has since become a prominent 
man in Japan, and I believe he was at one time Minister of Educa- 
tion, if indeed he does not still hold that position. When Formosa 
was annexed to Japan, Mr. Isawa was sent to the Island as Com- 
missioner of Education. He is a scientific man and especially 
interested in the whole subject of phonetics. To him largely is 
due the teaching of speech in the Japanese schools for the deaf, 
and he is now interested in a Japanese movement to reform the 
written language of Japan. The Japanese still employ Chinese 
writing although they have modified the Chinese characters to 
produce a phonetical representation of the language. Dialectal 
characters, however, in Japan, are so marked that natives of dif- 
ferent provinces can hardly understand one another by word of 
mouth. The written language is simply impossible for Euro- 
peans and Americans to understand. The Japanese have seri- 
ously under contemplation a complete change in their written 
language and a reform party is split into two factions, one ad- 
vocating the adoption of Roman letters and the other the adop- 
tion of a special phonetical alphabet based upon scientific 
principles. Of this latter party Mr. Isawa is the leader and he 
proposes the adontion of visible speech. He has alreadv written 
a work upon the subject which I think has been reviewed or 
noticed in the REviEw.!| The new work he now forwards is a 
Japanese Reader designed to familiarize the Japanese with visible 
speech representation of their language. Writing exercises are 
given in Japanese characters on one page and the equivalent 
pronunciation in visible speech svmbols on the opposite page.” 


1See REVIEW, Vol. 5, No. i p. 305. 
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A reading exercise from the book—as printed first in Japan- 
ese, then in the equivalent Visible Speech characters—is shown 
below: 


RK pe 
Pr, nae», 


Y, 7 x, 


° 


ay. t Az, 


DRIGONH GHA? afwu} fool 
(1) OVD. OVO. 101.0}. 

(5) fof. Site. 930. 


It will be understood that in the original the two renderings 
were printed upon opposite pages. 

Mr. Isawa states the specific objects he has in mind, in the 
publication of his “Guide to the Pronunciation of Japanese,” as 
follows: 


“1st. To unify the pronunciation of Japanese throughout 
the country, for there are at present so many varied dialects that 
the speech of the northmost people can hardly be understood by 
the southmost people. 

“2nd. To correct provincial dialects as above, by referring 
to this work. There is no authority at present upon Japanese 
pronunciation which may be regarded as standard. The pro- 
nunciation adopted in the work is the prevalent pronunciation 
used in the learned circle of Tokyo, the capital city. 


() 
(2) 
(3) 
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“3rd. To make learned persons in our country familiar with 
Visible Speech, so they may understand the advantage that it 
possesses over a Roman alphabet, especially when it is applied to 
a language which has never used the latter alphabet. Every 
unbiased person will at once appreciate how Visible Speech sym- 
bols are rational, and therefore will be understood easily by any 
person of whatever nationality he may be. You may perhaps 
know that a body of commissioners was lately constituted by our 
government whose duty it is to make research into the Japanese 
language with the object of its improvement or reformation if 
necessary. Now most of them are inclined to adopt the Roman 
alphabet instead of Japanese kana, or the more difficult Chinese 
characters. I opine that to adopt the Roman letters is no doubt 
an improvement, but why not adopt visible speech symbols which 
are far more rational and more easily learned. I insist on this 
opinion, but I am sorry to say that there is no person in the 
whole of Japan, other than myself, who has studied visible speech 
so as to prove its efficacy and to convince the public. Let time 
resolve the problem. 

“4th. To make the study of Japanese easier for foreigners.” 

Mr. Isawa has given in his book an exceedingly clear expo- 
sition of the subject, evident in the plan of the work and in the 
numerous illustrations or diagrams of the vocal organs in the 
various positions for the pronunciation of the elements of speech, 
with the written characters, both Japanese and Visible Specch, in 


direct association with them. 


English Visible Speech and its Typography Elucidated. 
By Alexander Melville Bell. Reprinted from the British 
and Colonial Printer and Stationer. Washington. 1904. 
This is another, the 39th, of the admirable and useful! series 

of “Reprints of Useful Knowledge,” issued by the Volta Bureau, 

Washington, D.C. As the pamphlet, by courtesy of the author, 

Prof. A. Melville Bell, and of the Volta Bureau, is to be sent to 

the members of the Association, further review here is omitted. 


The American Annals of the Deaf, Washington, May, 1904. 


The contents of this number are as follows: “John G. 
Brown,” by Dr. William N. Burt; “Three Years of Language— 
I,” by Mabel Ellery Adams; “Observation Notes on the Clarke 
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School,” by Myrtle M. Long; “The Education of Deaf-Blind 
Children in the New York Institution;” “Language through the 
Grades,” by Katharine F. Reed; “The Industrial Training of the 
Deaf,” by P. L. Richardson; “Some Phases of Child Develop- 
ment,” by Jennie L. Cobb; “Life Insurance for the Deaf,” by 
Albert C. Gaw; “A Significant Word from Germany,” by Dr. Ed- 
ward M. Gallaudet; “The Deaf in Hearing Schools and in Day- 
Schools,” by Dr. ALE Crouter; “Oral Work at the St. Louis 
Exposition,” by the Committee; “The Meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Special Education, N. E. A., St. Louis, 1904,” by John 
W. Jones; “The International Congress of the Deaf at St. Louis, 
al by the Committee. Notices of Publications. School 
tems. 


The Teacher of the Deaf, Stoke-upon-Trent, England, May, 
1904. 
The following is the table of contents of this number: “To 
our Readers,” by the Editors; “The Deaf in Ireland;’ “Helen 
Keller, a Few Notes,” by A. Farrar, Jr.; “The Strange Manage- 


ment of the New Brunswick School;” “The Deaf Child’s Mind,” 
by J. G. Shaw; “The Ninth Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals of American Schools;” “Preparation for Language 
Teaching,” by Susanna E. Hull; “Problematic Arithmetic,” by 
R. Phipps; “Scheme for Instruction (Tailoring),” by P. A. Dodds; 
“Notes from the Schoolroom,” by P. A. Dodds; Our Study 
Table; Books and Periodicals; Home and Foreign Notes; School 
News; “Report of the N. A. T. D. Executive Meeting,” by F. 
Driscol. 


Received. 


Fighty-fifth Annual Report of the New York Institution for 
the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 1903. 

Thirty-eighth Report of the Georgia School for the Deaf, at 
Cave Spring, 1903. 

Report of Proceedings of the Seventh Convention of the 
Minnesota Association of the Deaf, at Red Wing, July 2-6, 1903. 

Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the Clarke School for the 
Deaf at Northampton, Mass., 1903. 

Triennial Report of the North Stafford Blind and Deaf 
School, Stoke-upon-Trent, England, 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


A RECENT VISIT TO SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 


It was the writer’s privilege and pleasure recently to make a 
tour of the south-eastern states, visiting schools for the deaf in 
that section. The schools visited were in their turn the Florida 
school at St. Augustine, the Alabama school at Talladega, the 
Georgia school at Cave Spring, the South Carolina school at 
Cedar Spring, the North Carolina school at Morganton, and the 
Virginia school at Staunton, six schools in all. The purpose of 
our visitation was to observe the school work doing in the sev- 
eral schools, but more especially to study the speech work in its 
extent and character and in the varied conditions under which 
it is being carried on. Our reception at each school visited was 
most cordial, and every opportunity was given and every facility 
extended that we should see and hear to the full of our every 
desire. 

It is no part of our purpose to make here a detailed report 
of our observation and study ;that is reserved to be made formally 
to the Directors of the Association for their information and use. 
But we may say, and it is proper to say, that the work of the sev- 
eral schools and classes as it passed under our review, impressed 
us, with rare exceptions, most favorably, as showing the pres- 
ence and influence of high standards and the practice of modern 
and approved methods. This was true both of the oral and the 
manual work, for in the latter there exists, as we were pleased 
to note in several of the schools, a strong and aggressive sen- 
timent for English as the sole language for communication and 
instruction in class work, a fact in itself suggestive of the high 
grade of work that in those schools came under our observation. 
The pleasing and encouraging feature of the oral work was of 
course the results accomplished, the actual demonstration of the 
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success of oral instruction presented in so many classes; but sec- 
ond only to this, as we count it, was the spirit that we observed 
among teachers everywhere which was one of strong faith in the 
work and of earnest devotion to it, even though in instances the 
faith and devotion were exercised in the midst of unfavorable and 
hampering conditions. Still another encouraging feature was the 
fact that we found the best oral work in the schools where it is 
oldest and where the oral classes have come to more nearly dom- 
inate the school work. This may be due to growing experience 
on the part of the teachers, but we believe it due more to the tend- 
ency of unfavorable conditions in a school with time to become 
favorable, to readjust themselves, as it were, and to come more 
into line with the demands of oral instruction, coming, finally, to 
the full cooperation of all teaching factors and forces in the school 
which is so essential to the securing of the largest success in the 
practice of the oral method. 

Our notes have record of a number of other facts that may 
be briefly stated: the element method and the Northampton 
charts are in general use in primary oral classes; Miss Barry’s 
five-slate system is used in every school visited in primary classes, 
both oral and manual, being the only device for its purpose used 
so far as was observed; the half-hour system is nowhere prac- 
ticed, all oral teachers in the several schools having regular all 
day classes. 

We were questioned at a number of points upon the prospect 
of a summer school of training for oral teachers,and one superin- 
tendent discussing the subject expressed himself in these words: 
“T tell you what we want in the United States more than any- 
thing else—for the work in our schools is not going to be satis- 
factory until we get it—and that is a great central normal train- 
ing school. The finest work I have ever seen of training has 
been under the Bell system. Better at first to confine the opera- 
tion of the school to the vacation period, but later the course 
should cover a year or longer. I am sure that there is a demand 
for it. I know it from my standpoint. The oral work requires 
technical training. It is now too diverse; it is running in too 
many directions. We in charge of the smaller schools feel it 
more than others.” 
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Five of the six schools visited either are having additional 
buildings erected, or have them recently completed, a fact that 
speaks eloquently of the growing appreciation on the part of 
southern legislators of the value and importance of education for 
the deaf, as well as of the need of proper facilities for realization 
of the best possibilities of the work. Ww. 


THE STATISTICS OF SPEECH TEACHING. 


In this issue of the AssocrATion REVIEW we publish the an- 
nual statistics ofspeech teaching in Americanschools for the Deaf. 
The tables are so full and the graphic diagram shows so clearly 
the relation of the figures to one another, there remains little to 
say editorially in addition or explanation. After several years’ 
experimenting, it has been possible to cast the queries in a form 
that concisely yet with precision describes all the important varia- 
tions in methods of instruction followed in American schools. 
They appear to meet with general approval and for the first time 
there has been no suggestion of amendment. That they are less 


open to misunderstanding than the questions formerly asked is 
shown by the few instances in which the figures required revision. 
The change in some of the curves of the diagram is doubtless due, 
in a great measure, to a better comprehension of the queries, 
and therefore to a more exact presentation of the conditions ex- 
isting in the different schools. S. G. D, 


From the Austin, Texas, schocl paper we learn that a num- 
ber of their teachers are going to Northampton immediately after 
school closes in June, for a five weeks’ special course in oral work. 
They will have two weeks in which to observe the work of the 
Northampton school before its close. To our mind this action 
of the Texas teachers and of the Northampton school authorities 
offers suggestion of a very practical solution of the Summer 
School problem. If training, observation, and lectures can be 
given this summer to eight or ten teachers, coming from one 
school, may a similar course not be given another summer and 
following summers to classes of twenty teachers, or even more, 
coming from the various schools of the country? We believe if 
the Northampton school will but consent to it, and will undertake 
the work, such will be an ideal solution of the problem, and an 


acceptable one as well to the profession of the entire country. 
F. W. B. 
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A BIT OF HISTORY. 
The following taken from the Georgia School Helper, we 


reprint for the history that it contains: 

“Mr. Frank W. Booth, editor of THE AssoctaTION REVIEW, 
paid us a pleasant visit last week. Mr. Booth’s father,and Thomas 
S. Perkins, deaf-mutes, with Mr. Lewis Weld, principal of the 
American Asylum at Hartford, Conn., visited Georgia in 1834. 
They went before the governor and legislature and fully demon- 
strated to them the value and importance of a deaf school. The 
result of this exhibition was the passage of an act making the first 
appropriation by the state in aid of deaf-mute education. Pupils 
were sent to Hartford, Conn., until May, 1846, when they began to 
be taught in Georgia. Hence it may be said that to Mr. Booth’s 
father is due the honor of being partly instrumental in the es- 
tablishment of this school. Mr. Booth’s visit was a pleasant one 
to all and we hope he will come again.” 

The elder Booth is still living, at the age of 94, in Anamosa, 
Iowa, where, though deaf, he for forty years edited the leading 
newspaper of the county. The party, besides going before the 
Georgia legislature, appeared before the South Carolina legis- 
lature, and for the same purpose, namely, to secure the passage 
of an act making provision for the education of the deaf children 
of the state at the school at Hartford, Conn., the only schoo! for 


the deaf at that time in America. 


OBITUARIES. 

Marshall T. Gass, from 1883 to 1892 superintendent of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf at Flint, and since then in charge 
of the Iowa Soldiers’ Orphan Home at Davenport, died May 6th 
last. During his connection with the profession Mr. Gass won the 
high regard of teachers of the Deaf, both by his abilities as a 
superintendent and his qualities as a man. 

Mr. Eugene J. Bending, Director of Manual Training in the 
Delavan, Wisconsin, school passed away on April 25th. Mr. 
Bending was appointed to his position in 1896. He was unusu- 
ally capable and successful in his line of work and was honored 
and loved by his associates and the pupils for the nobility of his 
character. 
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A. LINCOLN FECHHEIMER WINS A GOLD MEDAL. 

Information reaches us that A. Lincoln Fechheimer, now 
taking a course in architecture at the Ecol de Beaux Arts, in 
Paris, has just received a gold medal in an esquisse-esquisse (a 
drawing made at the Beaux Arts within twelve hours). This 
medal awarded by the jury is, we understand, considered a great 
honor under any condition, but it means even more when awarded 
on an esquisse, for it counts two values, and with the others that 
he now has, Mr. Fechheimer is privileged to make his final Dip- 
lome drawings whenever he wishes. This he will soon do, thus 
completing his course. 


In a note Mr. Lars M. Larson, of Santa Fe, speaks of the 
new building and the opening of the school in the fall as fol- 
lows: Our new building, 45 x go feet, has been all about com- 
pleted. The school is expected to open this fall. The Board 
used the school’s appropriation in completing the building. This 
is the reason the school has not opened as it otherwise would. 
The building was erected not on the ordinary Institute plan, and 
looks more like a public school than anything else. It has no 
chapel, no study halls, no living rooms, and other rooms are 
wanting; it has only school-rooms in the first story and dormi- 
tories in the second; a kitchen and a dining room will be made 
in the basement. The school-rooms have no closets, and are 
too many for the few deaf children in the territory. 


The dates of the several meetings of interest to friends of 
the deaf, to be held at St. Louis this summer, are as follows: 

June 27 to July 1: Department of Special Education, N. E. A. 

August 20 to 27: International Congress of the Deaf. 

October 17 to 20: Ninth Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals of American Schools for the Deaf. “Helen Keller 
Day,” October 18. 


On the fourth of May, Gallaudet College celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of its founding. In addition to the usual 
granting of bachelor degrees to graduates, seven of the older 
graduates of the college were honored with the conferring upon 
them of the degrees of Doctor of Letters and Doctor of Science. 
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Information comes from Mr. J. N. Banerji, of the Calcutta, 
India, School for the Deaf, of the recent completion of a new 
main building for the school. Mr. Banerji’s many American 
friends will unite with us in congratulation to him upon this ev:- 
dence of the growth of his work and of its prosperous condition. 


“THE LIFE OF JESUS.” 


This is the title of a beautiful little book, an advance copy of 
which has been sent us, written by Miss Margaret J. Stevenson, of 
Olathe, Kansas. The work covers in briefest narrative form the 
entire life of the Saviour, from his birth to his death and resurrec- 
tion, with every incident related illustrated by a finely executed 
picture, a copy ofa classic painting. The book contains 38 pages, 
is printed on fine paper, and is well bound. Written by an ex- 
perienced teacher of deaf children, it is well calculated to find a 
permanent place in our schools for the deaf. Information re- 
garding its sale may be obtained from the author. 


The following schools, according to advices received from 
Mr. Alvin E. Pope, will participate in the “living exhibit” at the 
St. Louis Exposition: the Fulton, Mo., school; the Omaha, Neb., 
school; the Olathe, Kan., school; and the Jacksonville, Ill, 
school. The Missouri school classes will be present during June; 
the Illinois school classes during October. 


A limited number of bound volumes of the REvtEw is offered 
to Institutions at the following rates: For Vol. 1, bound in cloth. 
$1.00: for Vols. II, III, IV, and V, bound in cloth, $2.00 each. 
For prices of other publications of the Association see advertise- 
ment in this number. In order that these latter publications 
may be placed in the hands of all members of the Association 
who may not have them, the prices have been reduced to 
amounts covering little more than postage, and entire sets are 
offered at $2.00 per set. 


Reprints in pamphlet form of the papers on “Formation and 
Development of Elementary English Sounds,” by Caroline A. 
Yale, may be obtained by addressing the office of the General 
Secretary. Price for single copies, 25 cents. 
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REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF SPEECH-TEACHING 
IN AMERICA. 


Speech-teaching in American Schools for the Deaf, 1899--1904. 
UNITED STATES. CANADA. 


§ 


KEY TO SPEECH DIAGRAMS. 


The diagrams represent graphically the percentage of pupils taught 
speech in schools for the deaf in the United States and Canada, according 
to the statistics which have been gathered annually by the REvVIEw since 
1899 


The figures on which the above diagrams are based are given on the 
opposite page, and the columns are numbered to correspond to the curves 
upon the diagrams. 
1. Total taught Speech. (Summation of all cases). 

_ 2. Speech used as a means of instruction (with or without spelling or 
sign-language). 
3. Taught Speech, but Speech not used as means of instruction. 

MEANS OF INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL AND OUTSIDE. 


Taught by Speech (no spelling, no sign-language). 

Taught by Speech and Spelling (no sign-language). 

Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-Language. 
ScHoot Room UsaGcE. 

(Without reference to outside instruction). 
Taught by Speech (no spelling, no sign-language). 
Taught by Speech and Spelling (no sign-language). 
Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-Language. 


|x 
od 

190) 
190; 
1900 
190] 
1902 
1903 
1904 
4. 
5. 
6. 
8. 
9. 
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SPEECH-TEACHING IN THE UNITED STATES—1899 to 1904. 


NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


| 
/Taught | Speech | Not 


| Taught by Speech | School-room Usage 


|Speech | Used | Used 33 8 ss sss 


1 | 2 


| 
| 
| 


2496 72 
582 2757 , 995 
621 2020 | 1009 
; 712 | 2506 | 1323 | 2412 
6645 2331 | 38098 
720 | 2050 | 305 | 4503 


6460 


| 
| 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS. 


| 
| 


VA WR 


R 


Ctr 


8 


| 11.4% 


~ SPEECH-TEACHING IN CANADA—1899 to 1904. 


| Taught| Speech | Not Taught by Speech School-room Usage 


| 
Speech, Used | Used | S Ss | ss | 8Ss 


3 4 5 | 8 9 
14 225 

247 
23 | 251 
16 180 F 

20 183 91 
72 179 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS. 
NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


29.0% 8.8%] 5.3%) | 

31.5% 2.6%, 18.4%) 

31.9% 1.0% 13.0%) | 
| 22.6% 9.4%| 15.38%! 31.4%) 
24.5% 12.4%) 12.2%] 87.8%, 2.8% 
9.8%| 24.4% 10.2%| 3.8%! 35.3% — | 


Nores:—For corrected Table for 1900, See Vol. Il, p. 449. 
Column 8, “not used” includes all cases where it is not known that speech is used 
as a means of instruction. 
Columns 5and 8 include unclassified cases taught by 8S. 
Colums 6and 9 include unclassified cases tau sh: by S-S. 


| 
Year 
| | 8 9 
1899... .| | | | 
00.... 63st | 
1901...., 7131 6167 
1902...., 7164 | 6276 3400 | 1903 | 938 | 
903... 6793 | 8552 | 1754 | 1487 
1904...., 7578 | 6858 | 3715 | 1854 | 1289 
1899...., 61.4% | &3.1 1% | 23.7% | 14.7% | 9 
1900....| 64.0% | 55.5 4% | 25.7% | 15.8% | 9 
1901....' 64.7% | 56.0 6% | 27.4% | 14.6% | 9 
1902..... 64.7% | 56.7 4% | 22.6% | 12.0% | 210% | 30.6% | 17.2% | 8.5% 
1903 ...| 67.2% | 60.3 8% | 20.7% | 12.1% | 27HH% | 81.5% | 15.6% | 13.2% 
1904....| 67.8% | 60.9 4% | 18.2% | 2.7% | 40.0% | 33.0% | 16.5% 
Year | 
| 
1909....; 404 | 830 | 
1900... 434 {| 411 | 
1901....| 3884 | 361 | 
1902....| :93 | 377 7 
t 1903... | 3887 | 367 
4 1904....) 354 | 3 
1899... 52.1%| 42.6% 
1000...., 55.4%! 52.5% 
48.8%) 45.9% 
1902....| 49.2%) 47.2%) 13.4% 
1003....| 51.8%| 49.1%| 8 4% 
1904....| 48.2%) 3.4%! 3.1% 
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TABLE IL—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERIo AN 


NumBer or Purms || Taveny 
Schools for the Deaf = 
Speech Speech 
Not |Usxep Nor 
THE UNITED STATES Taught| taught means/US8RD a 
Potal Speech | speech of Means w 
arranged alphabetically according to instruc. tit 
location Query 9 Query 8 tion mee 
Ala. ‘Talladega School (1 | 172 84 88 | 
Ark. Little Rock School (2)........... | 214 47 167 Bi 16 
Cal. Berkeley | 187 107 30 | 9 
Los Angeles School.............. 16 16 16 
Oakland, 17th and West Schovl.. ll il 
ts Telegraph Ave. School... 38 38 | 30 
Sacramento School............+.. 5 5 = 5 
San Francisco School............. 29 29 29 | 
Col. Colorado Springs School (3)...... 10% %6 27 | 76 a | 
Conn. Hartford School*............0..- 165 131 34 | 61 ag 
Mystic 25 25 25 
D. C. Washington, Gallaudet College*.. 98 55 43 
“ Kendall School*..... 60 46 14 2 a 
Fla. St. Augustine School............. 55 41 14 | 29 12 
Ga. Cave Spring School (4). ......... 164 70 94 | 70 bu 
Chicago, Ashland & WabansiaSt.. 13 13 13 
ee Ashland & W. 18th St..... 8 8 —_— 8 aes 
Edgewood Ave. School..... 20 20 — | 20 
‘© Gross Ave. School.......... 6 6 6 
Harrison St. School........ 11 10 1 10 
Ingleside Ave. School...... | 13 13 | 13 
‘Morgan: St. 6 6 — | 6 
Sedgewick St. School......; 20 20 — || 20 
 Seventieth St. School...... | 3 — || 48 
‘Twenty-first Pl. & Cala. Av. | 10 10 10 
Twenty-first & Robey 7 7 | — || 7 
11 Public Day Schools 157 156 1 156 
South May St. School (5)... 54 54 | — | 54 
Yale Ave. 42 42 | | 42 
‘Dundee School.. 6 6 6 
«Jacksonville School (6). 468 399 69 869 30 
Rook Isiand | 6 6 6 
Ind. Indianapolis School......... 159 158 || 159 
Iowa. Council Bluffs School............ | 246 123 | 123 | 128 ie 
Kan. Olathe School 220 | 83 137 | 68 1b 
Ky. Danville School | s30 | 12 | 208 | 
La. Baton Rouge School*........ ... | 54 
Me. Portland School. ...... | 93 | 85> 
Md. Baltimore, Hollins St. School..... | 27 
MecCulloh St. Sch.*....| 24 | 24 
W. Saratoga St. School. | 43 |! 3 15 98 
Frederick City School........... | 103 66 37 66 
‘+ Boston, Jamaica Plain School..... 48 48 | 48 
Newbury Street School... 133 133 | — | 183 
Northampton School............. 143 143 | 143 
W. Medford School........... li 1) | | 11 
Mich. Bay City School.................. | 7 | 7 7 
43 43 | | 3 
Grand Rapids 23 23 — | 
8 | 8 | 8 — |p 
‘* Menominee School............... 4 | 4 — | 4 - 
“© North Detroit School............. 34 33 1) 8 1 
Minn. Faribault School* (8)............ 278 88 190 i 88 _ 
Miss. Jackson School*..... ........... 143 50 93 | 36 _ 
Mo. Fulton School............... 86 245 | 86 
“« St. Louis, Cass Ave. School...... 35 25 10 | 20 5 
Henrietta St. School... 41 40 1 || 40 
es “i So. St. Louis School... 20 20 — | 16 4 
Mont. Boulder School.................. 39 3l 8 | 31 = 
178 115 63 115 
N. J. Trenton School (9).............. 150 150 — || 150 _ 
160 ; 185 25 55 80 
Y. Lexington Ave. School..... 212 212 212 — 
‘* Mt. Morris Park School.... 18 18 18 
Nicholas Ave. School ... 6 6 6 
‘© Wash’t'n H’ts.(N.Y.Inst)10); 440 440 — | 440 om 
West 187th St. School....... — | 7 
Rochester School (11)............ 178 178 178 
‘¢ Westchester School..... 201 201 201 = 
N. C. Morganton School.............-.. 248 118 125 || 118 “~ 
N. D. Devil’s Lake School............. 64 38 26 || 3 7 
Ohio. Ashtabula School (12).........- 6 6 — |i 6 bs 
— 7 7 — || 7 
“ Cin’ nati, W. 6th St. (Oral) School. 25 25 — | 25 = 
“East Sixth 18 17 
Cleveland School (13)............ 43 43 — | 
" Columbus School (Ohio Inst.) (14)) 510 27 240 270 ae? 
Wilson Ave. School. . 2 2 
Okla. Guthrie School.......... ced 73 
Ore. Salem 55 22 
Penn Edgewood Park School...... 162 «68 162 
Phila., Belmont Ave. School ..... 63 63 
“ Airy School........... 501 470 | 470 
R. I. Providence School................ 63 63 on 63 wr 
§. C. Cedar Spring School (16)......... 738 40 33 40 en 
8. D. Sioux Falls School (17).......... 49 1 48 1 o 
Tenn. Knoxville School (18)..........-. 244 85 159 45 
Tex. Austin School (for colored) .. ... 43 ard 43 | a ier 
“Austin School (for whites) (19). 429 236 193 | 236 
Utah. Ogden School 72 40 10 
Va. Staunton School..... ....... 165 64 101 54 
Wash. Vancouver 93 26 67 
W. V.Romney School ....... 158 20 188 | 20 
Wis. Appleton School.......... 6 6 6 
ack River Falls School......... 
Bau Claire 19 19 19 
Fond du Lac School...... 9 9 9 
Green Bay School..... 7 7 7 
Crosse School 6 6 6 
Marinette School*............... 9 9 9 
‘© Milwaukee School........... 60 60 60 = 
Neillsville School.......... ke 11 il 11 
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~~ ss Ss 
in in in in in in 

BD stated || Schoolr’m|Schoolr’m|Schoolr’m Schoolr’m| Uncelas- 
Ss 8S SSS 8SS SSS sified 
fin; used | outside | outside | outside | outside | outside | outside 
| Query 1 | Query 2 | Query 3 | Query 4 | Query 5 | Query 6 
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| | 
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| | 7 
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‘© Gross Ave. School.......... | 6 | 6 — | 6 = 
Warrison St. School........ 11 10 1 | 10 
Ingleside Ave. School...... 18 18 | 2B 
“ Morgan St. School......... 6 6 = 
Sedgewick St. School...... 20 20 2 
Seventieth St. School...... | 43 3 — | 
‘Twenty-first Pl. & Cala. Av.) 10 10 — | 10 
Twenty-first & Robey Sts.. 7 7 | — | | 
“© 11 Public Day Schools | 157 6 | 156 | 
“South May St. School (5)... 54 54 
‘Dundee School. . 6 6 — | 6 
“Jacksonville School (6). 399 69 | 369 30 
Rockford School.. 5 | 5 5 
“Rook Island Bonool. . | 6 6 6 
Ind. Indianapolis School.............. | 817 | 159 | 158 159 e 
Iowa. Council Bluffs School............ 246 | 123 | 123 123 Pe 
Kan: Olsthe (7) 220 83 187 68 
Ky. Danville School 350 142 ~—.208 142 
La. Baton Rouge School*........ ... 118 54 64 — =a 
Mo. Bene! 93 85 8 8 
Md. Baltimore, Hollins St. School..... 27 27 = 
McCulloh St. Sch.*.... 24 24 
W. Saratoga St. School. 4 3 
** Frederick City School........... 103 66 37 66 ui 
Mass. Beverly School...........-+-+++6- 25 20 5 20 ne 
Jamaica Plain School..... 43 48 48 
Newbury Street School... 133 133 133 
Northampton School............. 143 143 | 143 
Mich: Bay City 7 is 
9 9 | 9 
Detroit School........... 43 43 — | 433 
Grand Rapids School... 23 | 23 23 
8 | 8 — 8 
‘© Menominee School............... 4 4 4 
Muskegon Behool .... 7 7 | 7 
North Detroit School............. 34 33 1 32 1 
Minn. Faribault School* (8)............ 278 88 190 1 88 sae 
Miss. Jackson 143 50 93 |! 36 
‘« St. Louis, Cass Ave. School...... 35 25 10 || 20 5 
Henrietta St. School... 41 40 40 _ 
cc = So. St. Louis School... 20 20 — | 16 4 
Mont. Boulder 39 8 | 31 
Mob. Bebool.. 178 115 63 115 
N. J. Trenton School (9).............. 150 150 -- 150 _ 
160 135 25 55 &0 
«ON. Y. Lexington Ave. School..... 212 | 212 212 
ie ‘* Mt. Morris Park School.... 18 | 18 —- 18 _ 
St. Nicholas School . 6 | 6 6 
ne ‘© Wash’t'n H’ts.(N. Y. Inst)10), 440 | 440 — | 440 
‘6 West 187th St. School.......) 7 7 7 
Rochester School (11)...........- | — | 1% 
Westchester 201 | 201 — || 201 
N. C. Morganton School...............- 248 118 125 118 _ 
N. D. Devil’s Lake School............. 64 38 | 6 31 7 
Ohio. Ashtabula School (12).........- 6 6 — 6 _ 
" Cin’ nati, W. 6th St. (Oral) School. 25 23, — 25 _ 
(Manual) Sch. 5 5 ~ 
East Sixth 18 17 | 1 17 
‘Cleveland School (13)............ 43 45 — 43 
Columbus School (Ohio Inst.) (14), 510 270 | 240 270 
“ Wilson Ave. School. . 2 2 2 
Okla. Gotirio | 73 73 | 
Ore. Salem School*(15)............... 28 27 2 | 
Penn Edgewood Park School........... | 225 162 63 162 — | 
 Phila., Belmont Ave. School ..... | 63 63 63 
“ Mt. 501 70 47 
Seranton School..... | 84 84 84 | 
R. I. Providence School................ | 68 63 63 
S$. C. Cedar Spring School (16)......... 73 40 33 40 —- | 
8. D. Sioux Falls School (17).......... 49 1 48 1 — 
Tenn. Knoxville School (18)............ 244 85 159 45 40 
Tex. Austin School (for colored) .. ... 43 —_— 43 — we A 
Austin School (for (19)..; 429 236 193 236 
Utah. Ogden School (20)............... 72 40 32 35 5 | 
Va. Staunton Bohool..... 165 64 101 54 10 
Wash. Vancouver School................ 93 26 67 — 25 | 
W. V.Romney School ....... ......... 158 20 8 20 met 
Wis. Appleton School................. 6 6 mF 6 3 
Black River Falls School......... 9 9 9 
131 70 131 
Bau Claire School. ............+. 19 19 19 
“Fond du Lac School.............. 9 9 9 
Green Bay School................ 7 7 7 
La Crosse 6 6 6 
Marinette School*............... 9 9 9 | 
‘© Milwaukee 60 60 oO | 
‘s Oshkosh School*................ 7 7 | 
Rhinelander School............... 5 5 — 
‘* St. Francis School (21).......... 63 45 18 45 oF 
‘© Sheboygan School................ 9 9 — | 9 ae 
Wausau School............ .. 8 8 
‘West Superior School........ .... 12 12 — | 12 7S 
Number of pupils i in 131 schools aera 11259 7578 3681 6858 287 
Percentage “ 100.0 67.3 32.7 60.9 2.6 
CANADA 
Man, Winnipeg School................- 72 9 63 _ 9 
N. 8. Halifax School 101 75 26 75 
Ont. Belleville School................ 238 63 185 53 
P; Montreal : | 
Gt. Behool. ...... 146 105 41 105 
& ‘¢ Mile End School.... ....... 119 62 57 62 ~ 
‘¢ N’tre D’me de Grace School. 59 50 9 40 10 
Number of pupils in 6 schools 735 354 381 | 282 72 
Percentage ‘ 100.0 48.2 51.8 38.4 9.8 


*Compiled from Statistics given in American Annals of the Deaf, of January, 1904. 
tStatistics from the Association Review of June, 1903. 
For general summary of the above, see Tables III and IV. (1) to (22), see Notes. pp. 277-279. 
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TaBLE III.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCITOOLS FOR 


THE DEAF.—MARCH 31, 1904. 


| United States | 
GENERAL SUMMARY No. of | Per | No. of | Per 
' Pupils | cent || Pupils | cent 
TOTAL PUPIUS, 11259 100.0 || 735 100.0 
Taught Speech,.......... 7578 | 67.3 | 354 | 48.2 
Not taught Speech,...... 3681 82, 7 381 51.8 
TAUGHT SPEECH: | 
Speech used as means of instruction. 6858 | 60.9 || 282 38.4 
used ** ** 287 2.6 7 9.8 
| 
not stated or not).. 433 | 3.8 
| 
SPEECH USED AS MEANS OF INSTRUCTION: H 
in schoolrcom, outside, .... | 9050 18.2 } 179 | 24.4 
SSS 1655 | 5 | 0.7 
ss (1539 |189/ — | — 
Sss « | 92 | 23 | 3.1 
Unclassified cases Gn - | 327 | — | 


Symbols ed in above Table: 


8 Speech (no spelling, no sign-language. ) 
sS Speech and Spelling (no sign-language.) 
8SS Speech, Spel ing, and Sign-language. 
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TABLE IV.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF.—MARCITL 81, 1904 


. 


8. Canada 


| 


No.of Per | No. of | Per 
Pupils cent. Pupils | cent. 


| 


| 


Tavucut WHOLLY By THE Oral | 
S inschoolroom, outside. 


Total SprecH, without spelling or sign- | 
2050 | 179 | 24.4 
| 


TAUGHT IN BY OrnAL METHODS: 
S  inschoolroom, outside, 


SS SS ee 
Total SPEECH and SPELLING, without sign-) | | 
S in schoolroom, SSS outside, | | 
Unelassified eases (in sign-schools. ) | 
Total SPEECH, SPELLING, and Sra@n-Lan- 
4508 4.0, 28 | 3.8 
ScHOOLROOM USAGE: 
S inschooslroom,S outside, | | | 
Ss we ss 
sss“ | | 
Total schoolroom, | 3715 33.01 259 | 35.3 
in schoolroom, outside, | 
ss Sss | 
| 
Total:SS. tnechoolroom, . .. 1854 16.4 
SSS in schoolroom SSS outside, 
Unclassified cases (in sign-scbools.) | | 
Total S55 in | 128% 11.4 23 | 8.1 
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The above statistics (Tables II, III, and IV) have been com- 
piled from replies to the following queries: 
Query 1. Speech (without spelling or sign-language) used both in 
the school-room and outside, with..... pupils. 
Query 2. Speech (without spelling or sign-language) used in the 
school-room; but Spelling (without sign-language) 
also used outside in chapel exercises, workshop in- 
struction, etc., with..... pupils. 
Query 3. Speech (without spelling or sign-language) used in the 
school-room; but Spelling and Sign-language a'so 
used outside in chapel exercises, workshop instruc- 


tion, etc., with..... pupils. 
Query 4. Speech and Spelling (without sign-language) used both 
in the school-room and outside, with..... pupils. 


Query 5. Speech and Spelling (without sign-language) used in the 
school-room; but Sign-language also used outside in 
chapel exercises, workshop instruction, etc., with 


pupils 
Query 6. Speech, Spelling, and Sign-langnage used both in the schoo!- 
room and outside, with..... pupils. 


Query 7. Number taught Articulation without speech being used as 
a means of instruction (their general education being 


carried on by silent methods),..... pupils. 
Query 8. Number taught by silent methods alone, without beng 
taught articulation o~ speech,..... pupils. 
Query 9. Number of pupils in this school March 31, 1904: Totral, 
pupils. 
NOTES. 


(1) Talladega School (Ala.): The statistics of this school were 
compiled, at Mr. Johnson’s request, by Mr. F. W. Booth, from perscnal 
observation, while on a visit there. 

(2) Little Rock School (Ark.): The figures given in reply to the 
queries are as follows: 1, 0; 2, 47; 3, 473 4, 03 5, 9; 6, 0; 7, 16; 8, 167; 9. 214. 
As 167 are not taught speech or articulation and 16 are taught articula- 
tion without speech being used as a means of instruction there can 
be only 31 taught by other methods, and these we have placed under 3 
_ (8) Colorado Springs School (Col.): Of the 27 pupils taught by 
silent methods alone, 3 are Blind-Deaf. 

(4) Cave Spring School (Ga.): Of the 164 pupils in the schoo! 135 
are whites and 28 negroes. 

(5) South May St. School (Chicago, Ill.): Miss Margaret Cos- 
grove, the Superintendent, writes: This schoo! uses the combined 
method. Speech, oral and written language used in ali the classes Fing tr 
spelling is allowed during class hours. The sign language is used freely 
out of class. 

(6) Jacksonville School (Ill.): In a note regarding the 369 pupils 
returned under query 5 the superintendent says, this is true as regards 
Instructions, but teachers sometimes forget and use signs. 

(7) Olathe School (Kan.): Superintendent Hammond writes: 
“Speech used outside of school room, i. e., on playgrounds, too slight 
and incidental to cut any figure.” 
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(8) Faribault School (Minn.): Mr. J. N. Tate, the Superintendent, 
says: ‘‘As few signs as possible are used in all class-room work.” 


(9) Trenton School (N. J.): Mr. John P. Walker, the Principal, 
writes: “I regret to say that, observing closely, I find that my children, 
almost without exception, at some time or other during the term, use a 
little gesture and manual spelling.” 


(10) Washington Heights School (N. Y.): Mr. Enoch Henry Cur- 
rier, the Principal, adds the following explanatory note to his report: 
“The major part of outside work is spelling. But as there are sometimes 
signs used in chapel, I have selected No. 5 as nearest. Signs are not 
used in instruction in either school or trade schools. We simply don’t 
believe in repression.” : 


(11) Rochester School (N. Y.): Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, the Super- 
intendent, writes: ‘In reply to question No. 3, I may not have answered 
as you would like to have me, in the spirit of your question. All classes 
of every grade have daily one or more recitations in speech, in which 
manual spelling is not used; but these classes all have other exercises in 
which they depend largely upon manual spelling. Some of our pupils 
who have an especial facility in speech-reading and speech, rarely use 
spelling and they have no difficulty as all of the teachers always speak at 
the same time that they spell. Some of the pupils, a limited number, are 
not able either to spell or to read rapid spelling; speech and speech- 
reading are easier for them. They, however, practicaliy shut themselves 
off from long conversations, from church and lecture ‘trans!ation’ (or 
manual reading), from considerable that stimulates intellectual life, which 
can hardly be given the deaf except through manual spelling. 

“There is also a limited number of our pupils who co not gan much 
through speech-reading and who make little success of speech. They are 
children who have defective sight, or who lack in imagination. While 
they have daily exercises in speech and speech-reading during their en- 
tire course, and are always favored by position as to light and nearness 
to the person speaking, or whatever else may seem desirable, they never 
accomplish much as speakers or speech-readers, and yet they do well as 
students. Two or three of these have come to us from oral schools, one 
of these through the imbecile asylum.” 


(12) Ashtabula School (Ohio): Mrs. Rosa Keeler writes: “I ex-— 


pect another pupil in a few davs. All my pupils live in Ashtabula. In 
looking for deaf children I have found eight boys who are mentaily defi- 
cient. Rather strange to find so many defective children in a town of 
this size.” 


(13) Cleveland School (O.): Miss Katherine E. Barry, the Princi- 
pal, writes: “Among the number is one girl who will never be able to ar- 
ticulate distinctly, but she reads the lips and makes desperate attempts 
to speak.” 

(14) Columbus School (O.): Mr. J. W. Jones, Superintendent, 
makes the explanation regarding the pupils returned under 3, that specch 
is chiefly used, but occasionally signs and spelling. 

(15) Salem School (Ore.): The statistics in the tables were taken 
from the Annals. The report of the Principal, Mr. Thomas P. Clarke, 
which was received too late for tabulation, is as follows: 1, 0; 2, 0: 3, 115 
4, 0; 5, 18; 6, 9; 7, 0; 8, 26; 9, 64. Mr. Clarke says: ‘‘All chapel! exercises 
are conducted in the sign language and spelling.” 

(16) Cedar Spring School (S. C.): The returns are only for the 
white department. The number of colored children is not given. 
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(17) Sioux Fails School (S. D.): Articulation will be introduced 
into this school in September, 1904. 

(18) Knoxville School (Tenn.) : Regarding the pupils returned 
under 3 Mr. Thomas L. Moses, the Superintendent, adds: “Modified by 
the statement that speech is used to some extent as a means of instruction 
with these pupils.’ Of those under 7 he says “Spelling is resorted to 
occasionally.” 

(19) Austin School for Whites (Texas): Mr. J. W. Blattner, the 
Principal, writes: “In our beginning classes and some others, signs are 
not used at all, several of our teachers not knowing them, while in the 
rest of them signs are so little used that I hesitate about placing our oral 
classes under your heading No. 6.” 


(20) Ogden School (Utah): The figures given in answer to the 
queries are as follows: 1, 0; 2, 0; 3, 12; 4, 0; 5, 55; 6, 0; 7, 5; 8, 32; 9, 67. 
The following notes are appended: “Of the §5 pupils in answer to question 
number 5, twenty-three are oral, but they use the manual alphabet, both 
in school and out. Our chapel exercises are conducted by finger-spelling 
entirely.” 

(21) St. Francis School (Wis.) : The figures given in answer to the 
queries are as follows: I, 45: 2, 45; 3, 45: 4, 0; 5, 0; 6, 0; 7, 0; 8, 18; 9, 73. 

(22) Halifax School (Nova Scotia) : No figures are given in the 
returns from this school, but the Principal writes: ‘75 are taught by 
speech and writing alone. 26 are taught by spelling and writing alone. 
Nearly all know how to spell, as there is no separation of the manually 
and orally taught pupils outside of school hours.” We have accordingly 
classified the pupils as given in the tables. 


SUPPLEMENTARY Note: A report from the San Juan, Porto Rico, 
school was received, too late to give the figures place in the tables. 
The report gives the number of pupils in school March 31, 1904, as 22, 
and all entered under Query 6. 


Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The 
General Secretary aims to keep a list of teachers and one of 
superintendents, belonging to the above classes, for use by any 
person who may apply for them. Teachers filing their names 
and addresses with the General Secretary, should state the length 
and character of their experience, and give such other informa- 
tion as would be helpful to a Superintendent in making appoint- 
ments. For reasons too obvious to state, the General Secretary 
requests teachers whose names are on the list to notify him at 
once upon their securing positions. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCI- 
ATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF 
SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


The Annual meeting of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was held at Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass., at ten o’clock A. M., Friday, May 
13, 1904. 

In the absence of the President, Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, the First Vice-President, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, called the 
meeting to order. 

The following members of the Association were in attend- 
ance: Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Caroline A. Yale, Dr. Z. F. Wester- 
velt, Mrs. Z. F. Westervelt, E. A. Gruver, F. W. Booth, Frances 
W. Gawith, Bessie N. Leonard, Helen G. Throckmorton, Rachel 
Wilcox, Caroline S. Daniels, J. Evelyn Willoughby, Cora L. 
Hlair, and Abby T. Baker. 

The call for the meeting, issued by the President, and 
published in THe AssociaATION REviEw for April, was read. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting of the Association 
held in Boston, were read and duly approved. 

The chairman announced that the first business of the meet- 
ing would be the consideration of the amendment to the Consti- 
tution offered at the last annual meeting, and that action would 
be taken at this meeting to adopt it or to reject it, a two-thirds 
vote being necessary to adopt. The amendment as offered reads 
as follows: 

To amend Section 1, Article V, of the Constitution as 
follows: 

In the second line, strike out the word “nine” and in its place 
insert “fifteen”; strike out the word “three” same line and insert 
“five”; and further add to the last sentence: “in case of failure of 
the President to appoint, by the Chairman of the meeting.” 

Upon motion of Mr. F. W. Booth the amendment was 
adopted, the vote for adoption being unanimous. 

As amended Section 1, Article V, will read as follows: 

The Board of Directors shall be composed of fifteen members 
of the Association five of whom shall be elected by the Associa- 
tion at each Annual Meeting, to serve for three years. Directors 
shall be elected by ballot, under the supervision of inspectors to 
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be appointed by the President; in case of failure of the President 
to appoint, by the Chairman of the meeting. 

The Treasurer made report of the Association funds passing 
through his hands in the period from June 30, 1903, to May 13, 
1904, as follows: 


Balance as per report of June 30, 1903.........0.-00. $443 11 
RECEIPTS. 
Annual Life Membership Fee, Mrs. A. M. Bell........ 50 00 
Annual Subscription of Alexander Graham Bell...... 1500 00 
Annual Subscription of L. S. Fechheimer........... 25 00 
Subscriptions to Association Review..............6. go 70 
Advertising in Association Review............+.20-. 38 25 
Income Bell Volta Fund and tndowment Fund....... 1138 48 
on Desk ows 29 65 
$4099 24 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Vrinting Association Review, four numbers........... 452 90 
Printing job work and Circular of Information........ 41 10 
Translating, reviewing, and contributions............ 157 60 
Wrapping, mailing, and postage on Reviews.......... 20 99 
Stamps, telegraphing, express, and travelling........ + 294 47 
Life Membership Fee transferred to Endowment Fund. 50 00 
$4099 24 

May 13, 1904. F. W. Booru, Treasurer. 


The Committee on Summer School, through its chairman, 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, reported progress and was continued. 

The Committee appointed at the Boston meeting to cooper- 
ate with the Committee of the American Instructors of the Deaf 
in the presentation of exhibits at the St. Louis Exposition, re- 
ported though Mr. E. A. Gruver, a member of the Committee. 
Mr. Gruver as a part of his report read the “Circular of the Am- 
erican Association Committee” addressed to Superintendents and 
Principals of American Schools for the Deaf, of date February 15, 


. 1904, and signed by the Committee. (For this Circular see 


Association Review, April, 1904.) 
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Statements were made by Superintendents present of what 
they had done in the way of sending exhibits of school work to 
the Exposition. 

Mr. F. W. Booth then made a verbal report of his observa- 
tions during his recent tour of southerr schools for the deaf. 

The chairman announced the next business in order the 
election of Directors, and stated that, as the amendment to the 
Constitution had been adopted, it would be necessary in order to 
complete the Board to elect five Directors for three years, two 
for two years, and two for one year. The nominations for the 
office of Director, previously submitted in writing to the Presi- 
dent and Secretary, having been read, the election was proceeded 
with with the following result: 

Directors elected to serve three years, Edmund Lyon, 
Richard O. Johnson, Caroline A. Yale, Harriet B. Rogers, Job 
Williams; to serve two years, Mary McCowen, R. C. Spencer; to 
serve one year, E. McK. Goodwin, Mrs. W. B. Weeden. 

On motion of Dr. Z. F. Westervelt the General Secretary 
was directed to prepare and print for the use of the members a 
revised copy of the Constitution and By-Laws. 

The General Secretary was on motion of Dr. Z. F. Wester- 
velt directed and authorized to take steps looking to the raising 
of funds to enlarge the endowment and to insure the permanent 
financial support of the Association. 

Meeting adjourned. F. W. B. 


AMP CHOCORUA WHITE 
A Vacation School For Deaf and Hearing Boys 


CONDUCTED BY S. G. DAVIDSON, M. A. 
THIRD SUMMER, JUNE 25 TO SEPTEMBER 16. 


Deaf children cannot afford to waste three months out of every twelve in idle- 
ness. This Camp School was established to enable them te continue their feducation 
Saree the summer months under conditions most favorable to mental and physi 
health. 

Speech, Lip-reading, and Language are taught by experts, not only through the 
usual lessons, but inthe more natural, and therefore more rapid and satisfactory 
way,through practical use in connection with real experiences. Arithmetic and other 
branches are also taught when desired. Special attention is paid to character devel- 
opment, 

. The boys enjoy fishing, bathing, boating, tramping, mountain climbing and all 
forms of outdoor sports. They are always accompanied by their teachers, both for 
protection and for purposes of instruction. 

Address all communications to 


8. G. DAVIDSON, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
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